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We built our own Pikes Peaks 


to engineer beller car transmissions 


HEY’RE called—in engineering language— 

“electronically variable dynamometers.” And 
—when this picture was taken—a transmission was 
being ‘given the works under precisely the same 
conditions it would meet on a Pikes Peak climb, 
including every single hairpin turn and road 
grade. 


What's more, the performance of the transmission 
is recorded even more exactly than it could ever 
be on an actual trip up the mountain. 


Result:- more knowledge added to the fund of 
information about automatic transmissions which 
our engineers have been uncovering since back in 
1927. And a continuous improvement in the per- 


GENERAL Morors 


"Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car”’ 


formance of General Motors famous automatic 
transmissions—Powerglide in Chevrolet; Hydra- 
Matic in Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac; 
Twin-Turbine Dynaflow in Buick. Not to mention 
GM’s automatic Army truck and tank transmis- 
sions now proving their worth in Korea. 


Here, then, is a typical example of the way GM 
engineers giake use of every available material, 
every practical method—even develop new mate- 
rials and new methods —to build better, more 
economical products for you. In fact, it is this 
continuous engineering ingenuity and resource- 
fulness which make the key to a General Motors 
car—your key to greater value. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC « All with Body by Fisher - GMC TRUCK & COACH 





























l= “Pioneer Ocean- 
going Steamship 


America is Ideas 


... “translated” by metals such as Nickel into " 
all manner of things that make for better living ‘\ ( 






































*, HE Savannah, pioneer ocean-going steamship, 
ak . . 
4 © was an American idea. 

£ &y 


So, too, was Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. And 
the Wright Brothers’ airplane. 


Great as these American ideas were, they didn’t ask 
too much of metals... at first. 


But as time went on... 


As the stately-moving Savannah (1819) evolved into the 
speedy S.S. United States (1952) , world’s fastest liner... 


As McCormick’s simple, little reaper (1831) developed 
into the big, complex combine of today... 


As the Wright Brothers’ rickety flying machine 
(1903) was transformed into the soaring, swifter- 
than-sound jet plane... 


As time went on, designers and engineers had to ask 
more and more of metals, both new and old alike: more 
strength, more resistance to heat damage, more 
toughness, more hardness, more corrosion resistance. 


In general engineers got what they asked for, too. 
Thanks mainly to metallurgical research. And to 
industry’s ingenuity in utilizing Nickel to add new 
properties to other metals and to produce new alloys 
for special purposes. _ 
When ideas call for metals... Television, fresh water from the 


Today, Inco Nickel is used to add strength, toughness, sea, atomic power—ideas like these usually call for Nickel 


or other special properties to more than 3,000 iron, somewheres along the line. Get the inside story on “Your 
copper, aluminum and other alloys. Unseen Friend.” Write for your FREE copy of “The Romance 

: Nickel.” Write The International Nickel Co., Dept. 188b, 
Nickel Alloys are aboard the S. S. United States. ecg 5, N.Y. eee $1955, 7-1.N. co. 


They’re in vital parts of most big harvesting machines. 
In the engines of jet planes, too. 


And The International Nickel Company is constantly Inco Nickel or = 
«+e L our nseen rien 


exploring and developing new alloys containing Nickel 
to have the right metal ready when the next big, 
bright idea comes along. 








Binoy The INTERNATIONAL NIGKEL COMPANY, Inc. 











SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 


Someries IT TAKES LONGER to train new workers 
because old work habits first have to be unlearned before 
proficiency in new skills can be acquired. 

.That’s why some industrialists when starting a new 
operation prefer to “start from scratch” with untrained 
but highly traina¥le worker material: That way, too, un- 
satisfactory, habit-formed work traits are not carried over 
to the new task. 

Adequate manpower is readily available in the modern 
South in both categories—untrained and skilled. And 
whatever your preference, in the South you'll find hands 
that are willing to work and minds that are eager to learn. 


**Look Ahead—Look South!’ 
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Matter of degrees 


ALTHOUGH the logotype of this pub- 
lication reads “Business and Fi- 
nance,” Forses likes to think of it- 
self as something more than a 
vehicle for security analysis. Hence 
its preoccupation, in the January 1 
Annual Report Issue and in all 
others, with such non-financial mat- 
ters as public, labor and community 
relations. 
Perhaps one reason for ForBEs’ 
“management perspective on fi- 
nance” is the location of its editorial 
rooms, midway between Wall Street 
and Radio City. But a better reason, 
we believe, is the kind of editor 
who writes for Forses. We choose 
our staffers (and they choose us) 
because of their (and our) desire 
to look beyond the Wall Street trees 
and glimpse the forest of industrial 
management. Good financial report- 
ing, we believe, involves more than 
the compilation of profit ratios and 
common stock earnings. It requires 
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DOCTOR HEIMANN: 


a setting, a business context, and 
broad management perspective. 

It is not surprising that this per- 
spective shows up in the back- 
grounds of the three top staffers on 
our editorial masthead. All bring 
more than financial ability to 
Forses. Our Executive Editor, for 
one, only narrowed his sights to 
business and finance after a liberal 
arts preparation. Bob Heimann stu- 
died social psychology at Princeton, 
laughs that Wall Street’s mass move- 
ments fit in rather well with his early 
readings in mob psychology. Since 
Heimann’s first professional writing 
was in the field of Americana, he 
switched to sociology for his master’s 
thesis, which analyzed the American 
character in terms of motion picture 
content. After coming to ForBEs 
Magazine (in 1949), Heimann 
couldn’t quite bring himself to knock 





MASTER 


off the postgraduate work. Last Feb- 
ruary he received his Ph.D., also 
from N. Y. U., for a dissertation on 
capitalist class behavior. 

Senior Associate Editor Ross Muir, 
who now specializes in steels, non- 
ferrous metals and metal fabricators, 
took his A.B. at Colby (with a side 
helping of economics), moved to 
an M.A. in English at Columbia. 
There, the title of his master’s thesis 
was “Considerations of Labor in the 
Writings of Daniel Defoe and 
Bernard Mandeville.” Says Muir: 
“Both 18th century observers were 
direct forerunners of Adam Smith; 
both were free enterprisers. They 
recognized labor as a commodity 
which obeyed the laws of supply 
and demand. But both were acute 
enough to realize psychological 
facets of labor relations. Defoe ar- 
gued, for example, that Britain’s 
leading trade position was a direct 
result of its high wage standard. He 





MUIR: 


MASTER GORDON: 
even Mandeville took a stand on labor relations 


took the relatively advanced stand 
that workers are also consumers, that 
good markets depend on_ high 
wages.” 

Editor Robert Gordon, who “ma- 
jors” in oils and natural gas at 
Fores, also started out as an Eng- 
lish student (A.B., Michigan, M.A., 
Columbia). After his master’s dis- 
sertation on Felicia Hemans, a 19th 
century romantic, Gordon trans- 
ferred to N. Y. U. but stopped short 
of a Ph.D. in English literature. 
Reason: “A stock-market trader took 
me under his aegis. . . . After a year 
of his tutelage, to my French, Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon and five Middle- 
English dialects I could add the lan- 
guage of the ticker tape.” 

All of which is not to say that fit- 
ness as a financial editor is solely a 
matter of degrees. But they mark 
the extra breadth, the perspective 
Forbes tries to bring to finance. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Will Laos lead to chaos? 


Are the Soviets’ soft words in Korea 
designed to distract attention from 
their diabolical doings elsewhere? 


Communistic cunning hasn’t ended. 


Cocksureness of their invincibleness is 
apparently wobbling. Doubtless for 
weightier reasons than we know. 


’Tis well America’s foremost General is 
in command at the White House. 


The Kremlin gang know they can't 
bunco or coerce him. 


So far this year all’s reasonably well in 
the U. S. 


“Federal Jobs Cut 20,135 in March.” A 
healthy trend. 


Hopefulness continues to be justified. 


Law promises to outlaw lawlessness on 
N. Y.-N. J. piers. 


God help us if it doesn’t. 


In international commerce we must take 
as well as give. 


One-way trade ultimately reaches a 


dead end. 


Worldrich Uncle Sam cannot afford to 
refuse to buy. 


Quiet stock trading shouldn’t stir up 
misgivings. “ 


“President to Cut Budget $8,500,000,- 
000.” Good! 


Interest rates are becoming more nat- 
ural, normal. 


Auto makers are acting bravely. 


One industry which is warming up: 
Air conditioning. 


Hurrah for Britain's spectacular Corona- 
tion celebrations! 


Britons, after two bleeding wars, need 
such a tonic. 


Sir Winston Churchill still is the world’s 
foremost Prime Minister. 


Don’t overdo instalment buying. Debts 
can become deadly. 


Having served his first hundred days suc- 
cessfully, we predict ike will get his 
second wind. —B. C. F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





WHILE THE seers saw dark clouds in 
their crystal balls last month, General 
Motors’ Oldsmobile Division came up 
with a red-hot prosperity barometer. 
Car buyers’ color preference, suggests 
General Manager J]. F. Wolfram, un- 
consciously mirrors the nation’s eco- 
nomic outlook. “Bright colors reflect 
good times and dark colors conserva- 
tive times.” 

Documents Wolfram: “We saw the 
rise in popularity of bright red four 
years ago; of bright green two years 
ago.” Today, once-dominant black, 
maroon and beige are fading fast, giv- 
ing ground to gayest of all “polar 
white,” an off-white 15 times more 
popular than in 1952. On this evidence 
the motor man claims America’s pros- 
pects must be “exceptionally” bright. 


Ford: rosy 


Major rival Henry Ford II colored 
recent comment with rosier words, en- 
visioned “many more very good busi- 
ness years ahead,” is willing to make 
“dollars and cents plans” on that basis. 
“We do not see a broad, smooth road 
of effortless or completely steady prog- 
ress. But we do believe that whatever 
fluctuations lie ahead can be contained 
within a constantly rising stream of 
production, employment and_ living 
standards.” 

Ford was echoing phase one of a 
government-blessed campaign against 
pessimism. Firing the opening gun, 
Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey assured the Associated Press 
“there is no reason to fear peace.” To 
calm a country desperate for peace but 
suspicious of it, Humphrey promised 
that a Korean truce will not have “an 
early important influence on the rate of 
military spending.” At the same time he 
insisted that although taxes should not 
be reduced until expenses are yunder 
control, taxes must come down; it’s 
simply a matter of timing geared to re- 
ductions of expense.” Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks picked up Hum- 


FORD’S HENRY FORD: 
“very good business . . 
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phrey’s cry, guaranteed “there will be 
no sudden nosedive in defense produe- 
tion. The present boom eventually may 
taper off into some sort of ‘normaley,” 
but he ruled out an old-fashioned de. 
pression. 

“Some trouble may come,” Weeks 
warned, “if a minority of Jeremiahs 
create an unnecessary fear psychology 
in the spending public.” 


Commerce: warm pink 


If last month was no time to sing the 
blues, it was indisputably the proper 
point at which to note business is in 
the pink. Although 1951 earnings were 
hard to beat, almost every industry 
boasted bigger sales so far in 1953. And 
a recent Department of Commerce sur- 
vey showed an average expectation of 
7% higher sales this year. The cheery 
facts: ForBes index (see p. 37) was 
around 118 (compared with 100 for 
1947-49). Every major region in the 
nation increased activity last month 
over April, 1952 (see “The Economy,’ 
p. 80). As soaring production revived 
competition, the Dow-Jones Commod- 
ity Price Index settled to 169.2; a year 
ago the figure was 174.4. But this had 
little effect at retail where tabs te 
mained all but unchanged. The new 
Consumer Price Index stood at 113.6, 
1.1% higher than a year ago. Important 
cost of living items to rise were ciga- 
rettes, coffee, gasoline and fuel oil—but 
food, apparel and _housefurnishings 
were generally lower. 


Detroit: golden 


As Oldsmobile’s Wolfram implied, 
new automobile performance was & 
pecially golden. By mid-April, GM 
reported output up 60% with “no gap 
between production and sales”; Fi 
up 51%. Chrysler—despite recent price 
cuts (see FoRrses, May 1, 1953, p. 25) 
—was selling 52% more; Packard, 63% 
Nash, 54%; Hudson, 8%, and Willys, 
110%. Even Studebaker and Kaiser 
Frazer, which skidded 12% and 20, 
respectively, in the first quarter, go 
glimmerings of perked up demand. But 
as auto addicts turned to bright new 
creations their happy-go-lucky stam 
pede cast a great, grey cloud over oné 
corner of the trade which saw no silver 
lining. Used car lots were loaded, prices 
down $50 to $100. Explanations were 
easier than cures, For one thing, almost 
every new-car buyer turns in an old 
model, adds to inventory. For another, 
autos last longer today than they one 
did, are sold over and over again. [0 
1925, for example, cars were scrapped 


Forbes 








9’ Miles of Hole... and Still Going Strong! 
The American Tiger Brand Rotary Line with which 
this ‘Oilwell’? No. 76 rig is strung, has already 
been used in the drilling of 7 oil wells for a total 
of 49,700 feet of “‘hole.” In the oilfields, the prod- 
ucts of United States Steel are favorites, because 
they give longer service with less trouble. 


Power for the People. No doubt about it, America is lucky to have such a gen- 
erous supply of electric power . . . for electricity contributes enormously to the health, 
comfort and convenience of all of us. U. S. Steel helps to provide electricity for better 
living by manufacturing products like U-S-S Amerbestos Wire, here being used in the 
generating station switchboard of one of the nation’s largest electric utility companies. 
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How to use Tape without Getting Stuck. Easy. 

Just use the handy dispanser that comes with it! 

’ Scores of drug and grocery items these days come 
nsid j . to you with ingenious dispensing devices built 
psa - er » She groming —— into them: like pressure cans for shaving cream, 
of the pict ca he a: cacy ga and espec ially boudoir covers for cleansers, shut-off spouts for 
explained we Pray i. ~ = . th 0 honey containers. Many of these devices are made 

mply: y i ‘ ; : : ‘ “vel Oo 4 : 
ty they like the way these windows bring This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel of steel in the form of tin-plate (1% tin, 99% steel!). 


a indoors; they like their weather- 
ic itness, their slender lines; and they like 
0 — of cleaning from inside the house. 
Y steel can do so many jobs so well. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 


iL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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YOUNG 
GAS-FIRED 
UNIT HEATERS 


FEATURING 
ALUMINIZED STEEL 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER 
AND HEAT EXCHANGER 


Corrosion-resistant Heat Exchanger is 
one-piece welded aluminized steel 
construction with inte.changer tubes 
dimpled to stop warmup noises. 


Non-corrosive aluminized steel Com- 
bustion Chamber and Exchanger are 
welded into a single, leakproof 
assembly, 


Aluminum four-bladed propeller type 
fan is accurately formed and balanced 
to deliver maximum volume of air 
quietly, 


Designed for all-around heating comfort 
and maximum fuel economy, Young Gas- 
Fired Unit Heaters are available in seven 
popular sizes, ranging in capacities from 
70,000 to 230,000 Btu/hr input. These 
lightweight, modern Gas Unit Heaters fea- 
ture all-welded, corrosion-resistant alumi- 
nized steel Combustion Chamber and Heat 
Exchanger. 

Other Young Unit Heaters for steam or 
hot water systems include ‘Vertiflow,” 
Horizontal and Cabinet models. For details 
or catalog, see your Young Representative. 


See our Evhibit at the International Petroleum 
Expositior, Tulsa, Okla. May 14-23. Booths 67-68 
in Scientific and Technical 
Building. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 2752 


RADIATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 1003-E . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at Racine, Wis. and Mattoon, Ill. 
Sales and Engineering Representatives in All 
Principal Cities 





after an average 6.5 years and 25,750 
miles, compared with 13.5 years and 
116,000 miles in 1950. Unless addi- 
tional used car buyers can be rounded 
up, more autos are inevitably bound for 
the junkheap at an earlier age. Two 
cbstacles: (1) drivers with plenty of 
long green in their pockets shy from 
high-priced seconds, prefer heavier 
mortgages for better merchandise; (2) 
banks and finance companies are get- 
ting wary of letting more people go 
into the red. 


Bankers: more black 


The bankers’ desire for a firmer black 
was understandable. Debt outstanding 
on autos alone at the beginning of 
1946 was $400 million. This zoomed to 
$6.7 billion, or 1,575% by the beginning 
of 1953. Total consumer credit, includ- 
ing residential mortgages, climbed 
from $24 billion to $82 billion in the 
same period. As debt rose, income 
leaped in proportion. Short-term con- 
sumer debt, excluding mortgages, in 
1940 stood at $8.2 billion, amounted 
to 10.8% of $75.7 billion disposable in- 
come. With current earnings tallied 
at $245 billion, short-term obligations 
are only $23.5 billion, or 9.6%. But in 
addition, home loans aré representing 
an increasing chunk of personal debt. 
In the mauve decade, only 36.9% of the 
population owned houses, and of those 
only 27.7% were mortgaged. By 1940 
ownership rose to 41.2%, with 45.3% 
mortgaged. Latest figures for 1950 
show that. 53.3% of family units own 
houses, and that 43.6% of them are 
mortgaged. 

While consumers are flush, debt is a 
serious problem only to the occasional 
individual who has over-extended his 
means. But the chance of a sharp drop- 
off in employment, forcing more people 
to carry home pink slips instead of pay- 
checks, is what is sending bankers into 
a brown study. If incomes tumble, in- 
stalment burdens will automatically ef- 
fect both housing and consumer mar- 
kets. 

While small loan financiers set up 
a hue and cry for more caution and 
stiffer terms, a comparable indigo mood 
permeated commercial borrowing cir- 
cles. Major banks upped the “prime” 
interest rate, i. e., the amount charged 
borrowers with gilt-edged credit rat- 
ings, from 3% to 34% last month—not 
because business is bad, but because 
it’s too good. First boost since Decem- 
ber 1951, to the highest rate since 
1933’s 5%, came as most. banks were 
loaned up to the legal limit. Seasonal 
borrowings—largely from retailers with 
rosy visions of better sales—declined 
less than moneymen expected. Three 
factors—big government borrowings, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s insistence 
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on high rediscount rates and its relye. 
tance to purchase governments from 
which banks get their cash—all tend 
to tighten money supplies, brake jp. 
flation. First reaction came as U, §, 
bonds took their biggest tumble since 
the Fed pulled the bond support “peg” 
in 1951 (see Forses, July 15, 195], p. 
12), plunged as much as % point. 


Washington flag: red 


As Humphrey’s new issue of 30-year 
3K% securities sunk with the rest, 
Washington was already waving a red 
flag, alerting money markets to the 
need for more. Instead of a $5.9 billion 
Federal deficit for fiscal 53 (ending 
June 30), budgeteers now expect to 
miss the black by $7 billion. Bigger 
outlays than anticipated went out 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration (over $1.2 billion vs. a scheduled 
$800 million) and in income tax re 
funds. 

While legislators worked themselves 
into a white lather in Washington tr- 
ing to curb red-ink government for 
next year, Sweden’s Riksdag turned at 
tention to more basic law. A charge of 
murder, argued one parliamentarian, 
should be switched to manslaughter, if 
it can be proven that the victim was of 
the nagging kind. One industrialist sure 
to approve was U.S. Steel’s Ben Fair 
less. CIO Steelworkers were at it again, 
nagging for more money—and grey 
metalmen are seeing red. In Atlantic 
City, union president David J. Mc 
Donald led members in a drive for an- 
other boost, helped draw up a program 
to present big companies during a con- 
tract reopening period next month. No 
specific rise was outlined (workers 
currently average $2.06 an how), 
but McDonald underscored “economic 
needs,” “increasing productivity,” and 
the “prosperous state of the industry 
as reasons enough for companies to give 
“consideration.” 

“We are trying to persuade. We wail 
to negotiate an agreement,” said 
McDonald calmly. 

Fairless contended any increase would 
be “unjustified at this time.” Les 
prosperous than it would appear (Big 
Steel netted only 5.3% on sales in 
first quarter), the industry started a 
trend toward “extras” in their prc 
schedules. Extras are amounts charg 
for special shapes or sizes. Since cost 
of additional processing rose wilt 
prices were controlled, steelers feel 4 
proper reflection of these costs is calh 
for. But a rise in labor rates—whi 
have held well ahead of the cost @ 
living—is a horse of a different color. : 

Experts doubted that the CIO work 
ers will strike this year. And all se 
ments of the economy hoped that they 
were right. 
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Subsidiaries: 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. » Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. « Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Products made by 


EGxxe)' 1) and its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS « BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS + MILK FILLERS +» METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES + CAPPING MACHINES + PACKERS’ 
CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS « BEER CANS « "“SPRA-TAINERS” « “FREEZ-TAINERS” « MERITSEAL CAPS 


























BOTTLING A PROFIT 
ALONG WITH THE BEER. 


There’s a great deal more to filling bottles with beer than 
first meets the eye. The way the bottling operation is per- 
formed can materially affect the brewer’s costs . . . and his 
margin of profit. 


Since nearly two-thirds of all beer is sold in bottles to- 
day, you can readily see that bottling machinery is a highly 
important piece of equipment in breweries . . . one that is 
chosen with the greatest care. And it is significant that 62% 
of all the beer bottling lines in the nation are equipped 
with Cemco Beer Bottle Fillers. 


Designed and built by CROWN, these machines keep 
the brewer’s operating costs low ... guard the flavor and 
quality of his beer .. . help him bottle a profit along with 
the beer. 


Developing a machine that makes the brewer’s operations 
more profitable is just one example of the way CROWN 
works with the industries it serves. By constant improve- 
ment in metal caps and cans and machinery, CROWN con- 
tributes to the better packaging of a vast number of products 
used in the households of the nation. 


CLUES TO THE PREFERENCE FOR CEMCO BEER BOTTLE FILLERS 
° ey as high as 340 bottles per minute mean big 
aily production. 


© No air pick-up during filling operation protects beer 
flavor and quality. 


© Built for years of trouble-free performance. 


—_—_———_— 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 





Largest Makers of Metal Closures 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 























Your travel funds, in the form 











of National City Bank Travelers 








Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 








were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 


Travelers Checks are spendable 







anywhere, for anything. If lost or 





stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 







Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 







The best thing you know 
wherever you go 





NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























WALL STREET 





Toric No. 1 continues to be the gov- 
ernment’s monetary policy. Aside from 
the fact that the very people who wept 
for “hard money” and an end to infla- 
tion last fall are just those who are 
most dissatisfied with the hiking of in- 
terest rates, there is little agreement as 
to whether or not there might be some 
reversal in Washington thinking in the 
year's last half. 

NYU Professor of Banking and 
Finance Marcus Nadler expects the 
government to reverse its deflationary 
debt management policy over the com- 
ing months. Predicts he: “Should a set- 
back in business ensue as a result of 
international political developments and 
should it be accompanied by a moder- 
ate increase in unemployment, one may 
expect that the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties will change their credit policies in 
order to keep business as far as pos- 
sible on a fairly stable level.” 

Nadler is contradicted by a group of 
Wall Streeters claiming proximity to the 
Treasury, who insist that both the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve's 
recent statements of what they intended 
to do should have been taken at face 
value. If the public had acted upon 
this information they would have been 
able to forecast the market and would 
have benefited. 

Right now it appears difficult to dis- 
cover many Streeters who are profiting 
from the current situation. Most brokers’ 
advice is “wait and see,” with only a 
handful of “special situations” getting 
attention. ‘ 

Really suffering are the underwriters. 
It is understood that Kuhn Loeb’s 
recent $15 million offering of Florida 
Power & Light cost that banking house 
a cool half million dollars. The recent 
Central & Southwest Corp. offering was 
frankly termed “a flop” when, despite 





Blyth & Co.’s skillful handling, only 
77.6% was subscribed. Also the South- 
ern Company’s issue, which was re- 
garded so foolproof that underwriter’s 
fee for handling and solicitation was 
only 19 cents a share, turned out to be 
anything but successful. Even the 
Maine Turnpike bonds, yielding a high 
4% interest, took some hard selling. As 
a result a couple of stock deals are be- 
ing held up pending betterment of 
market prices. 

The so-called New Dealers on the 
Street these days appear to outnumber 
the Old Guard. One definition of a 
“Wall Street New Dealer”: a man that’s 
got his money in bonds! . . . One con- 
servative investor who sold out his 
“blue chip” portfolio in January now 
discovers he’d have been ahead if he 
had hung on. Despite the recent de- 
cline, several of the issues he sold are 
up fractionally. On an over-all basis, 
his move cost him more in commis- 
sions than he’s gained. His only reward 
to date: a headache generated by the 
bewilderment of what to do next! ... 
Not to be encouraged for the unso- 
phisticates is the newest gimmick the 
smart-money boys have figured for ac- 
quiring tax-free income and still remain 
within the law. They put up, for ex- 
ample, $100,000 in common stocks as 
security against a loan to buy an equal 
amount of a municipal issue. They col- 
lect tax-free the interest on the bonds— 
and these days that interest may be as 
high as 4%—then pay the interest on 
their loan from dividends. This pay- 
ment is deductible from income taxes. 

. . “The Exchange,” NYSE official 
publication, reports $1.3 billion in divi- 
dends was paid to owners of listed 
shares during this year’s first quarter, 
marking the eleventh consecutive year 
of gain and showing a 5% increase over 
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Fifth Wheeler—General Tire is a small potato next to the Big Four rubber com- 
panies. But founder, president and chairman O’Neil has given General big-time 
trimmings—chemicals, diversification and even a radio-TV network. 


Rubber lineup—what the top five have done for their owners in the last 10 years, 

and how their records stack up against each other. 
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59. The largest percentage increase— 
86.6%—came from five finance com- 
panies: Continental Insurance, Fidelity- 
Phoenix, Lehman Corp., Transamerica, 
and Webster Investment Co. Other 
large gains were 19.5% for office equip- 
ment companies, 17% for U.S. com- 
panies operating abroad, and 13.1% for 
utilities. Largest dividend declines were 
shown by textile companies, 16.2%; 
amusement companies, 14.6%; farm 
equipments, 10.5%. 


Looking ahead 


Wall Streeters for the most part are 
reluctant to discuss the present, instead 
are playing a new game. It is fashion- 
able to pick issues that should be good 
five years hence! 

One such list comes from astute 
Ralph E. Samuel, who is confident that 
a period of dynamic growth lies ahead. 


He picks Dow Chemical, General Elec- . 


tric, Houston Lighting, Kimberly-Clark, 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Middle South 
Utilities, Charles Pfizer, Sprague Elec- 
tric, Superior Oil of California, and 
United Gas. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.’s 
Armand G. Erpf is convinced that re- 
gardless of the interest rates being paid, 
this country is so geared that people are 
going to eat as well during the next five 
years as they do now. He likes the food 
chains, he says, and that goes for A & P 
as well as for several others. 

Coincidentally, Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis and Riter & Co. both pick 
Bendix Aviation. as a favorite, despite 
the fact that 80% of the company’s 1952 
dollar sales stemmed from war work. 
The fact that Bendix spent $50 million, 
including government funds, for re- 
search last year and as a result offers 
good future prospects for electronic in- 
struments, aircraft parts and auto acces- 
Sories, is held sufficient to more than 
offset any tapering off of government 
orders. Also in Bendix’s favor, accord- 
ing to these firms, is its current price. 
There is much scrambling on the Street 
to uncover issues that are held to be 
selling at good discounts from what is 
believed to be their net worth. 

Hayden Stone’s Len Jarvis terms Pola- 
roid Corp. a good “businessman’s long- 
term risk.” Polaroid’s new products— 
a lower-cost camera, a higher-speed 
camera intended for indoor use with- 
out flash, a new color film—point to the 
growth potential of the company even 
if the current boom for polaroid glasses 
for 3-D motion picture viewing should 

come passé. Expectation is that the 
company might earn $10 before taxes 
this year, Polaroid is in a high EPT 

racket, 

_ Crane & Co. is another issue growing 
mM popularity when it comes to con- 
sidering the long-term pull. Here the 
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{ Lirtte Jack Horner, of course, 
was a whiz. Just put him in a 
corner, hand him a pie—then 


i a=eans keep your eye on that thumb. 


But when it comes to invest- 
ing—to coming up with the best 
stocks currently available for a 
particular purpose or portfolio 
—then there’s a lot more to it 
than Little Jack’s rule of thumb. 

One of our managers, for instance, was recently asked what steps he 
would follow in selecting a good stock . . . whether there wasn’t some 
yardstick investors could use to help tell a prune from a plum. 

And whether you own stocks now—or just feel that you should—we 

think his answer provides a pretty sensible approach to more profitable 
investing. 
“FIRST OFF, he said, take a look at the industry. Find out if any rep- 
resentative company can possibly promise what you want most—whether 
it’s steady income, long-range growth, or a chance for more immediate 
profits ... 





JIN 


NEXT, you should get the facts on the company itself. On its standing 
in the industry, its size, reputation, and basic finances... 


THEN, I'd suggest that you check the record on sales, earnings, and 
dividends. Learn what they’ve been in the past, are now, might be to- 
morrow... 


AFTER THAT, you should study management. Make sure it’s alert, ex- 
perienced, aggressive—quite capable of meeting probable competition— 
or developing the most attractive profit potentials as time goes by... 


AND FINALLY, you'd want to be satisfied with the market for your 

stock—feel that you could always buy it or sell it on some established 

exchange—or through a recognized dealer in over-the-counter securities.” 
Sound pretty thorough? We hope so. 


As thorough as we like to be whenever anyone asks our. opinion on 
one stock, ten, or a complete portfolio ... 


Whenever an investor wants our help in selecting the best stocks cur- 
rently available for his purposes. 


And as we’ve said before, that help is yours for the asking. There’s no 
charge, no obligation. Simply come in if you can, or write a letter to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SD-25 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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another big GAR WOOD market 


MERICA’S appetite for materials is Gargantuan—and insati- 
able. In 1950, for example, Americans consumed 2.7 billion 
tons of materials including 390 million tons of metallic ores and 
60 million tons of non-metallics . . . everything from asbestos to 
zirconium to feed and fuel the gigantic maw of American industry. 
Indeed, since the outbreak of World War L, the United States has 
consumed more metals and minerals than were used throughout 
the world in all the centuries preceding. 








Se 


Gar Wood Dozers 
for Stockpiling 

















Today, our use of minerals rises twice as fast as the total of all 
other materials combined. By 1950—in comparison with the year 
1900—we were taking from the earth three times more copper; 
three and one-half times more iron ore; four times more zinc. 
And, as our population grows and as the productivity of labor 
increases, we will use still larger quantities of materials. In the 
1970's, PMPC* studies show, U. S. consumption of iron might 
logically rise by 75 per cent over 1950 usage; cobalt by 344 
per cent; nickel by 100 per cent; lead by 53 per cent; bauxite 
by 291 per cent and magnesium by 1845 per cent. By 1956, 
prominent authorities predict a two-billion dollar growth in the 
mining field. 






























































Truly, to the men who will dig for it, the veins of the earth offer 
a rich harvest of ore and metal. But, to dig faster and more eco- 
nomically—to meet the increasing demands of industry—Men 
must turn to machines . . . tough, fast, dependable machines like 
the Gar Wood products that work at mining throughout the 
world. Gar Wood Shovels dig and load ores into heavy-duty 
trucks equipped with special Gar Wood Dump Bodies and 
Hydraulic Hoists. Gar Wood Dozers move and pile minerals; and 
Gar Wood Scrapers remove overburden and build roads for the 
ore trucks to travel. Yes, all over the world, Gar Wood machines 
help tap the veins of the earth to insure peace and plenty. 











Gar Wood 








































Gar Wood Scrapers 
for Earthmoving 

















*President’s Materials Policy Commission 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 



























WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan; ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
DIVISION, Minneapolis, Minn.; FINDLAY DIVISION, Findlay, Ohio; 
RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NATIONAL LIFT CO., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED STOVE CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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play is in titanium. Some believe Crane 
offers the best vehicle for profit as the 
uses of this metal are-extended. 

In the popularity spotlight are the 
utilities. Within this group Goldman, 
Sachs favors natural gas producer, 
Reason: lifting of ceiling prices on 
natural gas at the well head has jm. 
proved the earnings outlook. 

But ace utility expert, Harold H, 
Young of Eastman Dillon, however, 
specifically told the N. Y. Society of Se. 
curity Analysts recently that among the 
utilities he is less enthusiastic about the 
gas situation than about other develop. 
ments just because of the rate uncer- 
tainties. For almost every plus on 
the Street it is not difficult to find a 
minus! 


W hat they say... 


When the RFC-owned synthetic rub- 
ber plants finally pass into private 
hands, Wall Streeters seem pretty cer- 
tain the new owners will be the current 
operators (the Big Four tire makers), 
if for no other reason than power in 
notable instances is supplied the tire 
plants. To operate the synthetic plants 
without the tire companies—unless the 
latter were willing to lease the power- 
would necessitate building of new 
power facilities. . . . New Mexico and 
Arizona may not be all jack-rabbit 
country after all. It is reported that 
Humble Oil is bringing in some real oil 
on Santa Fe Railroad property from 
83,000 feet down. Standing to gain 
from the strike as well might be the 
St. Louis-San Francisco road, owners of 
500,000 New Mexico & Arizona Land 
shares. . . . Wall Streeters hear that 
Tennessee Gas Transmission is willing 
to pay $65 for each share of American 
Republics in order to merge it. Amer- 
ican Republics and Houston Oil jointly 
own substantial acreage. Thus it ap- 
pears that Houston Oil might be worth 
considerably more than its current price 
on the basis of the price offered for 
American Republics. Besides oil and gas 
reserves, Houston Oil is also an owner 
of a natural gas pipeline and of large 
timber lands. . . . Smelters Develop- 
ment, a Patino Mines subsidiary, 
causing a stir on the simple grounds 
that it offers the opportunity of buying 
cash at a discount. All the company 
consists of at present is $7 million ™ 
U.S. government bonds and $1 million 
in cash, giving shares a book value of 
$7.41. The hope is that the company 
will either liquidate or become an opel 
end investment trust. Attractive as suc 
a situation sounds, Wall Streeters wam™: 
don’t overlook the fact that no divi 
is being paid and that it might take 
years for either eventuality to comé 
about; meanwhile the assets might 
somehow dwindle. 
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"“Yfationals save us *48,000 a year!” 


—NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, New York 


“Through direct savings and increased efficiency, we save $48,000 No — — met size or cae of sour yaaa 
a < : : . . : you wi nd that Nationals soon pay ort em- 
year with our National Accounting Machines. This repays their selves out of the money they save. National’s 


cost every 19 months. exclusive combination of time-and-money-saving 
features does up to 2/3 of the work automati- 


“The task of completing large weekly payrolls within a limited period  ©@//y. Your nearby National representative—a 


‘ i" i systems analyst—will show how much you can 
of time is no longer a problem. Work effort as well as time has been spc age so ae Accounting Machines’ and 
greatly reduced, much to the satisfaction of both management Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


and office personnel. 


Also, we are now using several 


hundred National Adding Machines 
that are saving us additional time, : < 


money and effort.” Comptroller 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 (oe 
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The striking new Bel Air 2-Door Sedan, one 
of 16 beautiful models in 3 great new serie. 


Why so many owners of higher-priced cars 


are changing to Chevrolet this year... 


Discerning men and women have always welcomed the 
opportunity to secure premium quality without paying 
premium prices. 


And this is truer today than ever before judging by 
the thousands of higher-priced cars now being turned in 
on new 1953 Chevrolets. 


You'll understand why when you see how Chevrolet 
offers you the beauty and elegance of America’s costliest 
cars in its 16 magnificent models in 3 superb new series— 
widest choice in its field. 


You'll understand even more fully when you drive 
a Chevrolet and discover how closely it matches the 
performance of higher-priced cars with its sensational new 
engine, improved Powerglide* and new Power Steering.* 


And you'll want to act fast when you realize how much 
money you ll save with Chevrolet for 1953 in both pur- 
chase price and operating costs. 


Stop in at your Chevrolet dealer’s and learn how com- 
pletely Chevrolet’s wonderful new features give you 
luxury-car quality at lowest prices! 


New Fashion-First Bodies by Fisher. New, richer, 
roomjer interiors. Widest choice of body-types and colors 
in its field. New 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” high-compression 
engine in Powerglide* models . . . highly improved 
108-h.p. “Thrift-King” high-compression engine in geat- 
shift models. Entirely new economy of operation an 
upkeep. Entirely new Powerglide* with faster getaway, 
more miles per gallon. Entirely new Power Steering.” 
The softer, smoother Knee-Action Ride. Largest brakes 
in its field. Safety Plate Glass all around in sedans and 
coupes. E-Z-Eye Plate Glass (optional at extra cost). 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission 
and 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine available on “Tawo-Ten” and Bel Av 
models. Power Steering available on all models. (Continuation of stax 

equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of materials.) 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





VOTERS, BLAME YOURSELVES, 
NOT POLITICIANS 


A notoriously favorite habit of American voters is to rant 
and rave against politicians. No adjectives are to vitupera- 
tive to hurl at their heads. Candidates elected are accused 
of failing abjectly to fulfil the hopes of their constituents, 
of miserably misrepresenting them. Politicians are more 
often than not accused of being responsible for anything 
and everything regrettable that happens. 

But how well do eligible voters, by and large, discharge 
their own responsibilities? Tragically ‘often they prove 
shirkers at elections. Consider what happened in the re- 
cent New Jersey Gubernatorial primary elections. 

Of 2,500,000 men and women entitled to vote, how 
many, would you guess, fulfilled this cardinal duty of 
citizenship? 

Less than 27 per cent! 

This notwithstanding that an unusually vigorous cam- 
paign was waged, especially by the two leading Republican 
office-seekers. They energetically toured all of the 21 coun- 
ties in the state, appeared on television and radio, held 
countless meetings, used newspaper advertising, were ac- 
corded conspicuous statewide publicity. In various places 
automobiles were made available to take voters to the 
polls. The vigilant, capably-managed League of Women 
Voters distributed sample ballots ahead of time. Everything 
possible was done to coax out a record-breaking vote. 

Yet three out of every four eligible voters stayed at 
home, failed to exercise their franchise right. 

Palpably, voters should blame themselves instead of poli- 
ticians for what happens legislativewise. The record here 
set forth is a shocking reflection on enfranchised Americans. 


MIRACULOUS METROPOLITAN LIFE! 


America has one business organization so stupendous 
that there is nothing matching it, not even approaching it, 
throughout the rest of the world: the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. It has been built up to its unparalleled 
magnitude mainly by 
three brilliant Ameri- 
cans: Haley Fiske, an in- 
dividualist of individual- 
ists, Napoleonic in his vision and action; Frederick H. 
Ecker, farsighted real estate, investment expert; and level- 
headed, realistic executive administrative genius, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, who has raised it to new heights. 

Under the direction of Mr. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life 
has conducted the broadest-scale campaign ever instituted 
by any privately-owned organization: instead of advertis- 
ing itself, it has expended, extremely intelligently, millions 
of 7? in improving the health of the whole American 
People, 


The following facts and figures should convey some idea 





| FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 
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of the wholly unprecedented scope of this company’s ac- 
tivities, accomplishments: 

It has assets of over $11,500,000,000. 

Its life insurance policyholders at the end of 1952 to- 
talled 33,700,000 in the U.S.A. and Canada—representing 
one in every five persons. 

Year's premiums and annuity considerations, $1,568,- 
800,000. 

It sent 11,000,000 checks to policyholders in 1952. 

It sold 2,170,475 life policies last year, aggregating 
$3,590,440,526. 

It paid total death, accident and health claims of almost 
half-a-billion: $496,000,000. 

Dividends paid to policyholders reached $192,300,000. 

Perhaps the following statistics, showing what happened 
every working day during 1952 at Metropolitan Life will 
convey fuller conception of this phenomenal institution’s 
activities: 

Premium payments, 4,511,000, or 157 every second. 

Mail in and out, six tons. : 

Life policies issued, 8,647 totalling $14,304,544. 

Claims paid, 7,582, equal to 3.8 each second; in dollars, 
$1,976,000, or $68.61 per second. 

Dividends paid to policyholders in dollars, $766,000, or 
$26.60 every second. 

Welfare literature distributed, 120,300 pieces. 

These, remember, are daily totals. 

Well nigh incomprehensible! 

* 
Faith is the elixir of life. 
* 


GRATIFYING 


Since the first issue of Forses, almost 36 years ago, one 
feature that has never been omitted is our “Thoughts on 
the Business of Life” page. 

“With all thy getting, get understanding” also has been 
on the Forses masthead regularly since its inception. 

These embody the spirit, the heart, of Forses. Indeed, 
in my humble opinion, they should motivate all business, 
all enterprise, all endeavor. Without inspiration, without 
enjoyment of the philosophy of profound minds, material 
success is unsatisfying. 

Therefore, it is very gratifying to receive, from the Editor 
who all along has been in charge of our “Thoughts” page, a 
memorandum recording that the number of readers send- 
ing in “Texts” for this page has greatly increased, and 
that a letter attached to his memorandum is “typical of 
many we are now receiving.” 

Extracts (from H. H. Morgan, of Bellaire, Ohio): 


This little note contains two suggested Bible texts for your 
consideration for use in the “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
department. We all need and want peace. It’s something to pray 
for. And I believe that Forses’ readers are the kind of-men 








and women who pray. But we all need faith, hope, and a calm 
assurance to make our prayers deep for a lasting peace. We are 
given this calm assurance by the Psalmist who said: “He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the bow, 
and cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in the 
fire.” Psalms 46:9. 

I am not a minister of the gospel. But I have always found 
that I get more good out of the magazine when I read the 
“Thoughts” page first. Perhaps it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
put that page in the front instead of the back.” 

Thank you, sir. 
* 


Self-help is excellent. Helping others, sublime. 
x 


WHO ARE OUR CAPITALISTS? 


Socialists, Communists, and others jealous of America’s 
standards of living, have always taken delight in referring 
to “capitalists” sneeringly, to “dividends” as the income of 
the “rich,” to any connected with the stock market as 
“plutocrats,” as wealthy individuals who have obtained their 
money by squeezing the poor, as out-and-out speculators, 
gamblers. 

What are the facts? 

Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, who have more 
customers than any other firm dealing in securities, and 
who do the largest percentage of business on the New 
York stock exchanges, reveal the following enlightening 
facts, in a circular, “WANTED: A Square Deal for the In- 
vestor”’: 


One-third of the stockholders in this country have annual 
incomes of less than $5,000, and more than another third— 
44 per cent—make between $5,000 and $10,000 a year. 

In a survey made by the N. Y. Stock Exchange of all 
purchases and sales on two days last September, it was 
revealed that 90 per cent of all public transactions were 
of the investment type—not by “traders” who buy and sell 
within a 30-day period. 

Ponder this: Of all individuals reporting a capital gains 
tax liability in 1949, 47 per cent were people with incomes 
under $5,000; 78 per cent people with incomes under 
$10,000! 

Incidentally, we are the only large country in the world 
that taxes capital gains. 

Such payments by individuals since 1942 have averaged 
less than 4 per cent of total individual tax payments! 

Congress showed it was aware of the basic unfairness 
two years ago, when it amended the capital gains tax law 
to provide that the homeowner who made the same kind 
of a profit on the sale of his house wouldn’t have to pay a 
tax on that profit if it was invested in another home within 
a year. Why shouldn’t the investor be allowed the same 
consideration in transferring his money from one invest- 
ment to another? 

Double taxation of dividends is another reason why turn- 
over on the N. Y. Stock Exchange last year was the lowest 
in 50 years, with the exception of 1941 and 1942. For 
example, in 1920, shares bought and sold represented 90 
per cent of all shares listed; last year, only 13 per cent— 
despite the fact that dividend payments were the highest 
on record. 

Here’s how dividends are taxed twice: First, a company 
pays a tax on all its net income; then, out of what's left, 
after paying taxes—which range from 52 per cent for all 








WILSON MUST WIN 


Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson is engaged in g 
tough, rough struggle to cut substantially certain items ip 
our armament spending. Every attempt in this direction 
meets formidable opposition. 

First, the “top brass,” who okay budget requests, jn- 
variably refuse to admit there is any room for economy, 

Second, the Congressional Committees for various de- 
fense departments feel called upon to “protect” their special 
departments from any cuts—although in general terms they 
all proclaim fervently on the hustings at home during cam- 
paigns how strongly they favor economy. 

Third, there is general outcry when any cutback threatens 
our security. 

By and large, with defense spending running into tens 
of billions, it is basically preposterous to assume there can- 
not be substantial cuts. The stockpiling program offers 
thousands of glaring examples—for instance, why must the 
Defense Department stockpile thousands of calculating and 
adding machines? Surely in an emergency these would be 
readily available. In almost every instance, the armed forces 
feel their requirements must be slightly altered from stand- 
ard equipment, when, as a practical matter, in countless 
instances no change is really essential. This involves the 
waste of millions. 

Finally, “stockpiling” factories is costly, and in view ot 
our steadily expanding industrial capacities, seems un- 
necessary. 

In. short, there exists ample opportunity to cut defense 
spending by billions without jeopardizing our security. It 
can be done, however, only if public opinion backs up 
the Secretary of Defense. He will be under attack from 
all directions, but success in his objective is important to 
our all-around security.—-MALCOLM ForsEs. 





but the smallest corporations to 70 per cent for those pay- 
ing excess profits imposts—the company pays dividends to 
its stockholders. And each of these stockholders must then 
pay an income tax on them at whatever rate applies in his 
case. 

Therefore, corporations are tempted to borrow money 
rather than raise it by selling stock. Interest on debt can 
be deducted in figuring taxable income, but it has to pay 
taxes of 52 per cent or more on money available to stock- 
holders! : 

As a matter of fact, although business raised no more 
moneyethrough sales of shares in, 1952 than it did in 1946, 
it spent about twice as much on new plant and equipment. 
. . . Gross debt of all private U. S. corporations at the end 
of 1952 amounted to an estimated $188 billion, compared 
with $100 billion in 1945, an increase of 88 per cent. 

Canada now permits stockholders to deduct from theif 
tax bill an amount equal to 20 per cent of all dividends 
they receive from Canadian companies. 

Says Merrill Lynch: 

“Congress should provide relief from both of these dis- 
criminatory taxes—the double taxation of dividends and the 
capital gains tax on investment profits—not only because 
they are unfair to shareowners but because they are hurt 
ing business and affecting our national economic health. 

We heartily agree. 
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protects the working girl! 


» 


Look how Marvinol brings new protection to lady gardeners 
—new profits to the manufacturer of these colorful Green Thumb 
garden gloves.* And chances are you'll see what it can do for you! 


As a protective coating for these fast-selling gloves, tough, 
waterproof Marvinol vinyl guards delicate hands against thorns, 
plant sprays, mud, stones, all sorts of garden villains. 


Thanks to Marvinol, these gloves outwear ordinary ones 
several times! They resist acids, alkalies, greases, other house- 
hold chemicals. And they’re petal-soft and flexible—keep hands 
happy as they work. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


“Armoring”’ gloves is one of Marvinol’s many accomplish- 
ments. In coatings for textiles, film and sheeting for drapes and 
upholstery, metal laminates, slush moldings for dolls, sponge 
for floats, extrusions for pipe, and hundreds of other applica- 
tions, the Marvinols are opening up new profit opportunities 
for manufacturers everywhere. 

Why not check on the possibilities these versatile plastic 
materials offer you? For more information on MARVINOL® 
vinyls—companions to Naugatuck’s VIBRIN® polyesters and 
KRALASTIC® rubber-resin blends—write to address below. 

*Green Thumb Gloves by Edmont Mfg. Co., Coshocton, Ohio 


, 285 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





Division of United States Rubber Company 


BRANCHES: Akron + Boston + Charlotte - Chicago « Los Angeles + Memphis + New York «+ Philadelphia 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
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HOTTEST PROFITS IN EARTH 


With 20 years’ worth of native sulphur left inside 
the U. S., Texas Gulf and Freeport are sitting pretty 


ALCHEMISTs once used sulphur in an 
attempt to turn base metals into gold. 
Texas Gulf and Freeport sulphur com- 
panies, which mine 35% of the world’s 
supply, don’t even need the base 
metals. Last year their operations along 
the Gulf Coast’s Golden Crescent 
yielded a combined profit margin® of 
43%. Like pulpit-pounding fundamen- 
talists, who still refer to brimstone 
(sulphur) as an element of hell, other 
U. S. industries regard this superhot 
profit percentage as positively sinful. 
Biggest of the brimstone brahmins is 
$86.2 million Texas Gulf. Like next- 
biggest $52.9 million Freeport, it draws 
hot rock profits from “burning stone” 
only because of a onetime competitor, 
German-born Herman Frasch. At cen- 
tury’s turn Frasch hit on a cheap way 
to beat nature out of the sulphur hid- 
den deep in Gulf Coast salt domes. 
Under its covering of “gumbo,” cap 
rock, limestone and anhydrite, the yel- 
low stuff mocked ordinary mining 
methods. Frasch opened the jug-shaped 
*In the last year and a half, Forses 
has fractionated some 25 industries. Of 
the almost 250 companies covered, only 13 
have better operating ratios than Freeport. 
Only one, United Fruit’s, is better than 
TG. Its ten-year pretax profit margin: 88%. 


SULPHUR EXPLORATION is similar 
to oil hunting, uses comparable drill- 
ing rigs. This is a floating rig at Free- 
port's Garden Island Bay project 


domes by drilling through the cork. 
His method: sink a well, inject super- 
heated water, pump the melted brim- 
stone to the surface. 

For Freeport and Texas Gulf, this 
method is a common springboard for 
rather divergent fiscal flights. Com- 
pared with most U.S. corporations, 
Freeport’s ten-year operating ratio 
(24%) glows bright, pales only beside 
TG’s virtually nonpareil 55%. Why the 
difference? Heftier royalty and wage 
chits (see chart), the latter because of 
the more rugged terrain in which Free- 
port operates. Smaller volume also 
makes a difference, gives President 
Langbourne Williams’ company fewer 
sales units over which to spread basic 
costs. 


Treasure domes 


From three domes (and one sour 
natural gas sulphur recovery plant), TG 
last year steamed 2,900,000 tons with a 
workforce of “about 1300.” From the 
same number of domes (and one con- 
siderably smaller refinery recovery 
plant) Freeport extracted 1,700,000 
tons with a workforce of “about 1800.” 
Result: an estimated averagé labor 
charge of $4.00 per ton for Freeport, 
$2.35 for Texas Gulf. Explains one 


Se - _ veer . — 
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Freeporter: “It’s a question of where 
you operate. We need more men be. 
cause we work in marshland, mostly, 
Texas Gulf doesn’t.” 

TG last year pumped about 85% of 
production from the pocked} flatlands 
of Boling Dome, 50 miles southwest of 
Houston. This is the richest U.S. mine, 
has dominated the sulphur scene for 
the last 22 years just as its twin power 
plant stacks tower over the country- 
side. Since 1929 when TG first piped 
hot water into the ground, Boling has 
spewed out close to 40,000,000 tons. 
From 1938 to 1948 it was TG’s only 
operative plant. During the same 
period, Freeport was steaming two 
locations with smaller output. Says 
slight, fidgety Harry Swem, TG produce- 
tion VP: “For a long time almost all of 
our costs. were centralized. Boling is not 
only the biggest but the best. Plenty of 
sulphur. Easy and economical to mine.” 

Contrariwise, Freeport’s Hoskins 
Mound, some 40 miles away, has given 
up its riches only with reluctance. Its 
sulphur is a narrow strip belted to the 
Dome’s flanks. To get at it, Freeport 
has had to punch some wells as deep 
as 2,000 feet. An overlying stratum of 
barren rock has also boosted drilling 
costs. Hoskins is now nearing depletion. 
How near, VP John Carrington “cannot 

+ When sulphur is removed, the ground 
sinks. This helps thermal efficiency by 
blocking barren channels into which hot 
mining water might flow. Disadvantage: 
shifting ground sometimes shears off well 
piping. 


7 
a 


MELTED UNDERGROUND by the injection of hot water, the brimstone is forced 


to the surface and sprayed into giant vats. At Freeport’s Grande Ecaille, also i 
the Mississippi delta, the vat in foreground is still being built up with liquid 
mineral (dark splotch), while the vat in background has dried out 
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say,” but “partly because of low pro- 
duction, partly because of the physical 
setup, it’s a relatively high-cost opera- 
tion.” 

Far from depletion, Carrington 
hopes, is Freeport’s mine at Grande 
Ecaille, 45 miles south of New Orleans. 
Appropriately, the name translates as 
“big scale,” last year accounted for 
about 80% of Freeport production. 
Drawback: terrain. “You've got to go 
where the sulphur is,” says Carrington, 
and Grande Ecaille’s brimstone is 
buried in bayou-laced marshland ten 
miles east of the Mississippi. Lacking 
solid ground on which to spot power 
plant and shops, Freeport first had to 
drive piles. Records sulphur historian 
Williams Haynes: “The first man on 
the job stepped out of a rowboat... 
and standing on a plank drove a pile on 
which to perch his hat and park his 
lunchbox.” 


Brackish water, wooden roads 


Next step was to fill the marsh from 
four to eight feet above sea level. On 
Boling’s more solid ground, Texas Gulf 
can work a subsiding area so long as 
well loss is not too great. When sub- 
sidence begins to approach sea level at 
Grande Ecaille, collecting stations, 
pipes and drill rigs are pulled out root, 
tree and branch. The area is then re- 
filled and allowed to consolidate, 


“sometimes for as long as two years,” 
says VP Carrington, then reworked. 
Freeport has tried to operate under 
water, found levee maintenance and 





SOLIDIFIED SULPHUR is broken off 
the vat block to be shipped. At this 
sage the yellow product, 99% pure, 
somewhat resembles hard lava rock 
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SULPHUR MARKET HISTORY : Dotted 
line shows yearly market midpoints of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur; solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Freeport 
Sulphur 


surface draining costs “excessive.” Be- 
sides needing more hired hands for this 
backing and filling, Grande Ecaille is 
at . another disadvantage  vis-d-vis 
Boling. TG has been able to lay hard 
surface roads. To give its heavy equip- 
ment traction, Freeport has had to put 
down about five miles of board road. 
They last about four years, cost $8 per 
foot. 

On equally bad ground are Free- 
port’s Bay Ste. Elaine (which opened 
last November) and Garden Island Bay 
(which is expected to open “some time 
this year”). While Garden Island is 
expected to produce “about 500,000 
tons” a year, Ste. Elaine will do “no 
more” than 100,000. What made it 
attractive was the sulphur shortage and 
“an anticipated price rise,” which came 
off in March. Because of the deposit’s 
small size (“we don't like to go in 
where there’s less than a million tons”) 
Freeport felt the expense of piping in 


fresh water from 35 miles away “un- 
justifiable.” Alternate source: brackish 
marsh water, which Freeport will de- 
aerate to prevent pipe corrosion. Cost: 
“Considerably more than a normal 
operation.” At $17 a foot, drilling ex- 
pense will run “almost double.” 

Sulphur from both sites will be 
barged to storage at Port Sulphur on 
the Mississippi, which is almost 80 
miles across the open gulf from Bay 
Ste. Elaine, 45 miles upriver from 
Garden Island Bay. Shipments will 
have to fight tide, wind and fog, but 
in spite of them, cheap water trans- 
portation apparently gives Freeport a 
cost edge over Texas Gulf. About 75% 
of Boling’s output is railed into Galves; 
ton, 75 miles away, for transshipment. 
Freeport maintains a $2 spread be- 
tween f.o.b. mine and Port Sulphur 
prices ($25.50 vs. $27.50); TG, $1.50 
($26.50 vs. $28). Boling to Galveston 
rail tariff is $1.10, and “handling, in- 
surance and shrinkage,” says Treasurer 
Ed Meagher, “pretty well chew up” the 
remaining 40c. Commercial barge lines 
move brimstone over the 1200-mile run 
from Port Sulphur to St. Louis for 3.9c 
per ton mile. Freeport, using its own 
bottoms, may be able to halve that 
price on its much shorter hauls. Another 
Freeport advantage: Louisiana state 
severance tax is $1.03 per ton vs. 
Texas $1.40. 

Boling has bowled along at a merry 
clip, but Texas Gulf’s “new” properties 
at Moss Bluff and Spindletop have not 
been all beer and skittles. Into them 





TRANSSHIPMENT POINT for Freeport output is Port Sulphur on the Mississippi, 
which operates 24 hours a day (above). Texas Gulf ships much of its production 
from Galveston. The two companies charge $25.50 and $26.50 per ton f.o.b. 
mine, respectively, $27.50 and $28 from the ports 
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fast year, TG sluiced “about $4 mil- 
lion.” Part of this doubled Moss Bluff 
boiler capacity and, says Treasurer 
Meagher, “we'll be disappointed if we 
don’t double production.” Output last 
year was 285,000 tons, would have 
been higher save for drout-hexed water 
supply, which is bought from an irriga- 
tion company. How much this charge 
adds to production costs, TG doesn’t 
say. Boling’s aqua is drawn (for free) 
from the San Bernard river. Consump- 
tion: about 8,000,000 gallons daily. 
While Spindletop has no water prob- 
lems, other difficulties are adding to 
* President Nelson’s gray hair. “A recent 
blowout,” says he “will probably cost 
us a month’s production. We had to 
pump all the water out.” Too, the 
purity of its brimstone has been spotty. 
This may improve as the mine settles 
into stride, but is chronic at Grande 
Ecaille. Freeport screens out tainting 
carbonaceous matter with a “low cost” 
filtration process. 


Lessors... 


Less easily filtered are Freeport’s 
royalties (see table) which weighed in 
last year at $11 million, slightly more 
than pretax profit. Company got sul- 
phur rights to all going properties save 
Grande Ecaille from the Texas ‘Co., 
which acquired them while hunting oil. 
Former Texaco chairman W. S. Rodgers 
is a Freeport board member. To his old 
outfit Freeport pays a small fixed royalty 
per ton and half the profits, after all 
costs, at Bay Ste. Elaine and Garden 
Island Bay. Texas also gets $1.06 per 
ton and 70% of net at Hoskins. At 
Grande Ecaille, the combined forces 
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COSTS PER DOLLAR OF SALES 





Freeport ......... vs. Texas Gulf 
Royalties ..... $.30 $.04 
Direct Labor 17 14 
Maintenance & 

EE Scb0 5's0e 07 02 


Development, 

Depreciation & 

Amortization .. .06 07 
Severance & 

other state 


Ea .06 .08 
General, Adminis- 

trative & Selling .05 05 
Fuel, pipe, misc. .05 .08 
Income taxes .. .05 18 
WR” ecceecse $.81 $.66 
Net Profit .... .19 34 











SULPHUR may be “king of the chemi- 
cals,” but royalties make the big dif- 
ference in Freeport and TG profit mar- 
gins. As estimated by Forses, TG also 
shows a big edge in labor costs and 
maintenance and repair. Reasons: big- 
ger production, more centralized op- 
erations. 


of Humble, Gulf and Shell take ‘a $2 
bite per ton, plus about 35% of net. 
Texas Gulf does not break down its 
royalty payments. Estimated total: $3.5 
million. Treasurer Meagher says “it’s a 
difficult thing to figure how much of 
Boling we own in fee,” but another 
TGer estimates about 45%. At Boling 
most payments apparently are made to 
individuals, at Moss Bluff and Spindle- 
top to oil companies. Boling once 
shared profits with Gulf Production 
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FRASCH SULPHUR PRODUCTION, 1933-53 ¢ 
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SULPHUR PRICES seem independent of supply-demand statistics. Reason: when 
production is ahead of sales, brimstone can be cheaply inventoried for long periods 
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Co., but in 1934 TG worked it of 
with a stock swap. It latched on to the 
Dome in 1928 shortly before its first 
mine in Texas’ Matagorda County be- 
gan to peter out. Original deal: $3 
million and a 50% profit slice. To keep 
all of the profits, TG handed over 
1,300,000 shares of common; Gulf Qj] 
still holds 12.76% of outstanding. Snorts 
President Nelson: “It was a good trade 
all right. We took all the risk by going 
in there and they got all of the money,” 

Boling and Grande Ecaille are “way 
out in the sticks.” To keep labor at 
hand, both brimstoners had to put up 
company towns. TG’s Newgulf is about 
a mile from mine offices. Freeport’s 
Port Sulphur squats on the Mississippi, 
ten miles down a drainage canal from 
Grande Ecaille. While TGers- walk or 
drive to work (some park their cars in 
garages made out of sulphur), Free- 
porters are hauled by cabin cruiser, 
Both towns—hospitals, school and club 
facilities—are run at a loss of “several 
hundred thousand a year.” Neither runs 
company stores (“you know the kind of 
trouble that stuff can get you into”). 
TG used to supply free electricity, dis- 
covered that “nobody ever turned a 
switch off because we didn’t bill them.” 
A local utility, which does bill them, 
now handles the job. 


... laborers... 


Neither company is unionized; 
neither has ever been struck. And since 
wage costs as a percentage of sales are 
a relatively slight 17%, brimstone hired 
hands are well paid. They range from 
about $1.75 to more than $3 an hour. 
Both companies “follow the lead of big 
oil companies,” are heavy on the 
fringes. TG paychecks draw further ° 
sweetening from a yearly 5% bonus. All 
of this reflects in small turnover (“less 
than 3%”), a high ratio of veterans. 


. . - and stockholders 


Texas Gulf stockholders are treated 
less well. Freeport’s annual report is 
hardly garrulous, does give owners pro- 
duction figures. But even when tight- 
mouthed TG cut its extra last quarter 
from 75c to 25c, stockholders got no 
explanation. Says one TG director: “No, 
we didn’t send out a letter. Theres 
been criticism of our stockholder rela- 
tions but there’s a question as to 
runs a company. Plenty of big institu- 
tions can’t get enough of our stock. 
What chopped the dividend, says Pres 
ident Nelson, was “taxes.” In 1951 taxes 
bounced to $15.5 million from $18 
million. Gripes Nelson: “We had to js 
80% of that in the first quarter of 
year. Working capital dropped, so we 
had to cut the dividend.” 

Though Texas Gulf over the last 
decade has been considerably mote 
generous—79% of net vs. Freeports 
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59.6%—investors price FT at 15.7 times 
earnings, TG at 13. Possible reason: 
Freport’s nickel explorations, which last 
month uncovered a 40,000,000-ton lode 
in Cuba. Another: Freeport’s lesser 
number of shares outstanding—about 
400,000 fewer, despite a 3-for-1 split 
in 1951. Says one TGer: “When they 
split up their stock, everybody expected 
us to go along, too. But that’s not the 
way we work.” 


Demand 


What keeps both brimstoners work- 
ing is sulphur demand, which in all but 
two of the last ten years has out- 
distanced production (see chart). King- 
pins in this happy setup are sulphuric 
acid makers. Last year they soaked up 
an estimated 80% of all domestic ship- 
ments, have averaged almost as much 
for the last decade. As H,SO,, sulphur 
boils through virtually every nook and 
cranny of U.S. industry. Fertilizers soak 
up most of it (about 38% last year); 
chemicals (25%), petroleum, paints, 
rayon, film, steel and myriad other users 
divvy up the rest. Biggest non-acid 
uses: Paper pulp (37%), chemicals and 
dyes (10%), rubber (7%) and carbon 
bisulphide (25%). Laughs Freeport 
President Williams: “Sulphur is impor- 
tant but few people ever see ft as such.” 
Consumption in general tends to follow 
the Federal Reserve Board’s produc- 
tivity index. Since 1943, sulphur sales 
have rocketed from 2,900,000 to 4,900,- 
000 tons. Biggest propellants: chemicals 
and fertilizers, whose sales have almost 
trebled in a decade. Sulphuric has 
reigned as the prime reagent because 
its cheap. Only similar-propertied con- 
tender is hydrochloric acid, which costs 
about four times as much. 

While sulphuric fumes alone in acid- 
makers’ affection, brimstone or “native 
sulphur” vies with pyrites, a metallic 
sulfide. Frasch sulphur is almost com- 
pletely pure (around 99.5%), while 
most domestic pyrites runs about 40%. 
Because of this difference, it takes al- 
most twice as much sulfide ore as brim- 
stone to make an equivalent amount of 
acid. Result: larger plant, double han- 
dling and transportation costs. Hence, 
most acidmakers (save those close to 
Pyrites sources) go “native.” But pyrites 
production has come alive, too. During 
the 1950-1951 shortage, it leaped from 
the 1936-89 average of 218,000 sul- 
phur-equivalent tons to 433,000, is ex- 
pected to hit 450,000 this year, about 
10% of all U.S. production. From this 
quarter, Texas Gulf’s jocular sales VP 
Hollander Wemple sees no threat, says: 
‘Its mostly a case of those already 
lM pyrite going whole hog and the 
shortage did that.” 

The shortage was Korea-spawned. 
Until the gooks started shooting, stock- 
piles were hefty enough to bridge the 
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FREEPORT’S. PRESIDENT WILLIAMS AND CHAIRMAN WHITNEY (LEFT): 
they don’t like to go in where there’s less than a million tons 


gap between production and demand. 
Just after War II, brimstoners’ average 
output dipped slightly below the peak 
of war year 1942 (3,300,000 tons vs. 
3,500,000). “We had no crystal ball,” 
recalls Wemple; “Like everybody else 
we thought there'd be a break like 
1920-21.” And as production labored 
to keep up with orders, brimstone in- 
ventories skidded from 3,400,000 in 
1947 to 2,600,000 tons in 1950, when 
brimstoners jammed on the brakes, cut 
back customers. National Production 
Authority formalized this in 1951, 
allowing consumers only 80% of their 
1950 use. Says TG. president Fred Nel- 
son: “It was just like during the war 
with people lining up for cigarettes, 
even if they had a closetful at home. 
Same way with sulphur. Lots of people 
had big stockpiles at their plants, but 
they got their 80% anyway. The sulphur 
was there. It was a distribution prob- 
lem.” The pinch eased by mid-1952, 
stocks rose, and in August, NPA 
scrapped controls. Reason: more sul- 
phur. Production here and abroad 
boomed ahead. of peak 1951. Biggest 
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gainer was recovered sulphur rather 
than Frasch. With new Freeport and 
TG capacity warming up, this year 
should be different, though demand is 
expected to trundle right along. 

Should it soften, Brimstoners would 
worry not at all—if 1933-38 prices are 
any criterion. In that apple-vending age 
most prices sagged lower than a garter- 
less sock, but Frasch sulphur dipped 
only 11% (from $18 to just under $16). 
Depressant: an influx of cheap pyrites. 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
eyed this stability with some suspicion, 
but for Freeport’s Carrington, it’s just 
another manifestation of brimstone 
virtue. Says he: “Consumption ran slack 
for a long time, but no sulphur com- 
pany had to sell at distress prices. It’s 
more economical to keep production at 
a steady pace and you can stockpile 
almost indefinitely without deteriora- 
tion.” Added stabilizers: almost contin- 
uous price controls since War II. 

After V-J day, both brimstoners 
booted f.o.b. mine prices from $16 to 
$18, parted company in 50 when Free- 
port went to $22, TG to $21. Reason 


for the spread? “That’s about where we 
thought it should be,” says TG’s Nel- 
son, “and then they put those controls 
on us again.” When Ike Eisenhower 
torpedoed ceilings last winter, Freeport 
lifted prices from $22 f.o.b. mine, 
$23.50 Port Sulphur, and $26.50 ex- 
port to $25.50-$27.50-$30.50. A couple 
of weeks later, TG moved. Says Presi- 
dent Nelson: “When those controls 
came off, they went with a bang. For 
a while our customers were swinging. 
They didn’t know just where they 
stood.” 

If customers were swinging, so were 
Freeporters. Worried one: “If they 
move only a little, we may have to 
lower ours. Even with big demand, too 
much of a raise could make our cus- 
tomers mad.” He had nothing to fear. 
TG prices climbed from $21 f.o.b. 
mine, $22.50 Galveston and $25.50 ex- 
port to $26.50-$28. What guided 
TG’s decision? Drawls Colorado School 
of Mines grad Nelson: “It was just a 
guess. We thought we'd stick it there 
and see what happens. It’s been so long 
since we've had a free sulphur market, 
it'll take a while before we get our feet 
back on the ground.” 

In guessing, Nelson apparently kept 
a weather eye cocked on pyrites: “You 
can get hurt if your're not careful.” Like 
other brimstoners, he agrees that “in 
general” pyrites’ cost will “for now” 
keep a $30 ceiling on Frasch sulphur. 
Caution: “Pyrite prices vary widely 
with transportation costs.” Like his 
counterpart, Freeport’s courtly “Lang” 
Williams agrees that Frasch sulphur 
has been “too cheap, to long,” points 
out that since 1939 it has risen only 
26% “while average wholesale prices 
have risen 113%.” Nelson and Williams 
also agree that the boost will spur more 
recovery and pyrites projects. Williams 
thinks this will be “in the national in- 
terest” but still bitter-sweet: “No mer- 
chant likes to see his customers go to 
another source. But the law of supply 
and demand decrees that when you 
raise prices, you lower demand and 
encourage other sources.” The raise has 
also encouraged Williams to burrow in- 
to Nash Dome in Texas. Another 
“marginal” operation, the completed 
plant will gush an estimated 75,000 
tons a year. The price boost will also 
help him foot “costly and unusual” en- 
gineering bills at Chacahoula, another 
Louisiana swampland adventure. Wil- 
liams expects that the new sources, to 
gether with Garden Island Bay and 
Bay Ste. Elaine, will boost FT produc- 
tion almost 700,000 tons by 1955, 
though Hoskins by then may have 
coughed its last. Another promise: 
“sharply increased operating costs.” 

About his own costs, easy-smiling 
Fred Nelson says nothing: “it’s impos- 
sible to tell how much a mine will cost 


to operate until you put hot water in 
the ground.” Unless Spindletop turns 
out to be more of a tartar than any- 
thing TG has taken on in the past, 
operating chits will not swell as much 
as Freeport’s—if only because starting- 
up costs at its one “new” plant will be 
less than at Freeport’s four. 

Though Freeport’s export price is 
pegged $2.50 higher than TG’s, Wil- 
liams thinks the spread will matter not 
at all to foreign buyers: “In other times 
it might, but not now. Some sulphur 
over there is going for as much as $90 
a ton.” From “over there” buyers last 
year, Freeport raked in $7.6 million, or 
20% of gross, TG $8.8 million, or 12%. 
This export edge probably explains 
TG’s greater sales per dollar of assets 


TEXAS GULF’S NELSON: 
“you can get hurt...” 


(85c vs. 72c) though assets per ton of 
production are the same, about $33. 
With stockpiles depleted in °47-'49, 
Freeport quit selling for export despite 
the per-ton premium (“we had to 
take care of our customerg here first”). 
TG’s bigger production took up some 
of the export slack. This year’s export 
take will depend “on production and 
how demand is here.” From 1933 to 
War II when demand “here” was less 
voracious, exports accounted for 32% 
of mine shipments. 

To facilitate this flow, from the ’20s 
until the first quarter of last year, Free- 
port and TG split foreign quotas 50-50 
through mutually owned Sulphur Ex- 
port Corp. Freeport broke up house- 
keeping early last year, “because we 
felt it was no longer necessary. The 
government was allocating all foreign 
sulphur shipments.” The Office of In- 
ternational Trade is doing so no longer, 
but Freeport will apparently continue 
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lone-wolfing it. What brought FT, TG ~ 
(and Union Sulphur Co.) together in 
1920 were glutted stockpiles after high 
War I demand. The price break which 
cued in the jazz age gave brimstoners 
little hope that inventories would move 
quickly. 

But Sicilian brimstoners were in 
the same fix. The market-hungry con- 
testants glowered across the pond at 
each other’s preserves, made threaten- 
ing cutprice gestures. The U.S. com- 
panies, allowed to merge and fix export 
prices under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
apparently brewed the stronger medi- 
cine. The Sicilian Sulphur Owners As- 
sociation came to heel in a cartel agree- 
ment which (with some modification) 
lasted until Pearl Harbor. The deal: 
for Sulexco, 75% of the cartel’s sales 
quota; for Sicilians, the balance. Home 
markets of each were held mutually 
sacrosanct. Sulexo later hammered out 
a similar agreement with Scandinavian 
interests. Recalls one brimstoner: “Be- 
fore that there were phony quotations, 
kickbacks, a lot of that kind of thing. 
With business bad at home, we needed 
an orderly market.” 


Soldiers and sulphur 


Export—or at least a free port at the 
mouth of the Brazos in Texas—was one 
of the things closest to the heart of Eric 
P. Swenson (“son of the first Swede 
ever to come to Texas”) when he 
helped organize the Freeport Sulphur 
Company in 1912. He was a National 
City Bank director when a group of 
Texans hit him up for cash to develop 
a sulphur deposit at Bryanmound on 
the Brazos. Among other backers was 
the Richmond, Va., investment house 
of John Williams, Lang Williams 
father. 

The son moved into Freeport’s top 
spot after upending Swede Swen- 
son in a 1930 proxy fight. But in 
1912, Swenson was riding high. He got 
Bryanmound to steaming just as Kaiser 
Bill’s U-Boats began to nibble at Span- 
ish pyrites shipments from which U.S. 
acid makers kad been burning their 
wares. Munitions makers needed H,SO« 
acidmakers needed sulphur and with 
Spanish pyrites going the way of the 
Armada, Frasch was it. -To 
Bryanmound from any German s¢a 
raider that might sneak into the Gulf, 
Freeport asked for (and got) “a com 
pany of soldiers to further protect 
[this] property . . .” 

While protected Freeport profitably 
rode out war-swelled demand, Texas 
Gulf arrived on the scene too late 
catch it. It was 1919 before the com- 
pany steamed its first well in Maté 
gorda County. Prime mover was Ber- 
nard Baruch. He put the company 
together when approached by an earlier 
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syndicate which prospected Big Hills 
sulphur but couldn’t scrape up money 
enough to work it. Well-connected 
Baruch could, successfully approached 
J. P. Morgan, got some help from his 
mining specialist, Col. William Boyce 
Thompson. Autocratic Thompson left 
his mark on many a TGer. “What he 
ate, everybody ate,” recalls one. In 
wrapping up TG’s $5 million capitaliza- 
tion, Baruch tried but couldn’t squeeze 
a nickel out of Andrew Monell. Casting 
a wary eye on turgid sulphur stocks, 
the International Nickel bigwig told 
Baruch he “had troubles of his own.” 
They did trouble TG—until President 
Walter Aldridge, now board chairman, 
dispatched late VP Wilbur Judson to 
the Sicilian bargaining table. 

Hefty export sales helped whittle the 
piles, but so did the pull of U.S. indus- 
trial development during the ’20s. From 
war's end to 1929, cheap brimstone 
bulled its way from half to two-thirds 
of bubbling acid production. In that 
period per capita consumption of 
paper doubled, and more Frasch sul- 
phur creeped into sulphite pulp. More 
automobiles meant more straight run 
distilled gasoline, which meant still 
more sulphuric acid. Though Hollander 
Wemple “can recall no time since the 
late 30s when we've had to sell sul- 
phur,” for most of that decade both 
brimstoners wooed fertilizer makers, 
dusted crops, tried to open new mar- 
kets. Laughs Wemple: “We helped de- 
velop one insecticide that needed espe- 
cially heavy spraying equipment. The 
nozzle force alone probably killed more 
bugs than the sulphur did.” 


Bug in the brimstone 


In brimstoners” current outlook there 
is only one bug. Says one TGer: “We've 
been making a lot of money with hardly 
any trouble at all. But this demand has 
speeded up the day when our sulphur 
will be gone. If we don’t find more, 
that’s all.” One early prospector failed 
in his vow “to punch a hole in every 
pimple on the Gulf Coast,” but col- 
leagues kept plugging away. Says one 
brimstoner: “The Gulf Coast has been 
gone over with a fine tooth comb. We 
think every salt dome there has been 
charted. There’s no more Frasch sul- 
phur that anyone knows about.” Basis 
of “cheap” brimstone, the Frasch hot- 
water process will work only on a dome 
structure. Says TG’s Nelson: “There's 
Plenty of sulphur around, plenty of 
surface deposits and all costly.” 

While Freeport is prospecting only 
for pyrites (in Canada), TG has long 

brimstone prowling in Mexico. 
Grunts President Nelson: “We don’t 
talk about exploration.” But Nelson, a 
26-year TGer, before making topkick 
two years ago headed up exploration, 
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still spends much of his time in the 
field. TG exploration costs last year ex- 
ploded to $2.6 million. Year before: 
$975,000. Nelson “does not talk” about 
reserves either, though they're the root 
of the problem. Says Lang Williams: 
“It's very expensive and difficult for us 
to get an accurate figure.” The Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission two 
years ago put U.S, total brimstone re- 
serve at “100 million” tons, admittedly 
a highly speculative guesstimate. At 
the current rate, this would supply U.S. 
industry for about 20 years. At any rate 
Frasch sulphur won't last forever; con- 
sumers will have to get used to “higher 
cost forms.” 

When it plays out, Freeport may 
find an earnings prop in subsidiary 
Nicaro Nickel Co. The 40,000,000-ton 
cache it recently unearthed at Cuba’s 
Moa Bay is free world’s heftiest, out- 
side of International Nickel’s Canadian 
reserves of 256,000,000 short tons. Be- 
fore the distovery word broke, FT sold 
around 46; nickel-happy investors 
afterwards pushed it to around 49. In 
last month’s selloff, Texas Gulf (and 
many another stock) skidded to a new 
low. Freeport held at 47. Still, VP 
John Carrington says the strike “will 
not increase our distributable earnings 
for quite some time.” Anticipated out- 
put, at current prices, could fatten 
total by $25 million. How high costs 
will run is anybody’s guess. 

That there has been a trend to higher 
cost forms shows in boosted pyrites 
consumption, in recovered sulphur 
(from smelter, refinery and sour natural 
gasses) as Well. Since 1939 recovery 
has sprung from 13,000 to some 500,- 
000 tons, about 8% of total production. 
Oilers last year threw together about 
25 new recovery plants, according to 
Petroleum Administration for defense, 
are now net sulphur producers. Esti- 
mated recovery this year: 390,000 tons. 
Estimated needs: 280,000. 

Also casting an eye to a Fraschless 
future, both Freeport (in Virginia) and 
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Texas Gulf (in British Columbia) have 
bought extensive pyrites deposits. They 
have also clambered aboard the re- 
covery bandwagon. Freeport’s refinery 
gas recovery plant at Westville, N. J., 
“is running at a loss”; and VP Carring- 
ton says “we'd like to get into natural 
gas operations but have no immediate 
plans.” TG’s sour natural gas recov- 
ery operation at Worland, Wyoming, 
says treasurer Meagher, “is one of 
the biggest of its kind,” last year added 
95,000 tons to total production. Though 
the process represents a bigger invest- 
ment (about $40 vs. $33 per ton) than 
Frasch plant, Meagher says “it is com- 
petitive.” TG and Freport are competi- 
tive, too. And many a profits-polarized 
investor, eyeing the difference in their 
operating ratios, may ponder a similar 
difference between rich and poor Tex- 
ans. Poor ones, they say, have to wash 
their own Cadillacs. 


KAISER’S CONVERTIBLE 


In Wa.u STREET last month, market 
insiders looking for a royal road into 
lightmetal growth, were talking about 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical’s 5% con- 
vertible preferred. Their observation: it 
could provide a toehold on maximum 
gain with minimum risk. 

Often praised as the Big Three's 
fastest grower, percentagewise, Kaiser 
looked less than sensational after its 
recent nine-month report (year ends 
May 31). Although three-quarter sales 
bounded from $103 million last year 
to $123 million, earnings plunged from 
$2.59 a share to a skimpy 89c, 8c less 
than dividends already paid. The sad 
news combined with pressure from this 
spring’s peace offensive depressed KLU 
common to 25% on the Big Board, 5 
points below year’s high. Alcoa, on the 
other hand, was steady at 45. Follow- 
ing the common, Kaiser preferred sunk 
from 49 to 46, made its $2.50 dividend 
add up to a 5.4% yield. 

But since the preferred is convertible 
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Streeters were talking about the convertible preferred 
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within the next eight years to 1.3123 
shares of common, it still offered sure 
dividends plus a hedged bet on alumi- 
num growth. 

Behind Streeters’ eagerness is Kaiser's 
record. Established in 1946, aluminum’s 
Johnny-Come-Lateliest hacked out a 
healthy 22% pretax profit margin in 
1950, 28.7% in 1951, 14.3% last year. 
(Comparable figures for Alcoa: 21.6%, 
19% and 15.9%.) Planted on the West 
Coast, where planemakers and bur- 
geoning fabricators gobbled the metal, 
Kaiser originally concentrated reduction 
and fabrication on one site, spewed out 
basic shapes ready to move to nearby 
markets. Successful on home. ground, 
he rushed a new reduction plant into 
operation at Chalmette, La., more re- 
cently set up wire and forging facilities 
at Newark, Ohio, started to turn out 
extrusions at Baltimore. Company must 
now pay freight on raw aluminum to 
both new installations, a cost which 
did not arise on the coast, hunt cus- 
tomers in competition with other pro- 
ducers. 

Meanwhile Kaiser common holders 
pondered the first-half 6.9% pretax 
profit, thought dark thoughts of mini- 
mum gain from maximum risk. 


INDEPENDENT 
GENERAL 


Outswe or American Telephone & 
Telegraph’s Bell System, America 
boasts 5,400 phone companies. They 
service over 8,000,000 subscribers 
(compared with AT’s 40,000,000), 
cover twice as much territory as Big 
Telephone. Largest of the independents 
is New York’s General Telephone Cor- 
poration, a holding company headed by 
President Donald C. Power who talks 
more like a country booster than a big- 
city utilityman. His reason: As industry 
moves from urban areas and population 
follows, “we are the inevitable bene- 
ficiaries.” 

With postwar migration in full swing, 
General’s plant—15 phone subsidiaries, 
1,116 central offices—has grown 140% 
since 1947, is now worth $372 million. 
Phones in service numbered 1,539,412 
by 1952’s end, represent 18% of the in- 
dependents’, about 3% of the nation’s 
total. A big part of Power’s expansion 
came by gobbling smaller neighbors; 
these have dropped out of business in 
direct ratio to soaring operating costs 
and demands for costly technological 
improvement. The trend netted General 
five “important” purchases and a host 
of minor exchanges in as many years, 
leads the president to expect acquisi- 
tions “to increase greatly over the next 
few years.” . 

Like AT’s (see Forses Feb. 1, 1953, 


p. 27), Power's earnings are controlled 
less by supply and demand than the 
pleasure of public utility commissions 
which set rates in the 19 states and 
3,600 communities General connects. 
But results are improving. Costs and 
taxes per phone rose from 1951's 
$52.35 to $57.26, or 9.4%; net per 
phone from $3.94 to $4.35, a slightly 
better 10.4%. Net reflected some earn- 
ings from General Telephone Directory 
Company which prints phone books for 
the firm and 182 others and from Leich 
Electric Company, a manufacturing 
subsidiary acquired in 1950. Under 
Power, Leich’s sales leaped from $3 
million to $15 million in two years. 
Overall gross revenues climbed 19% to 
$100.9 million, costs only 16%. Levered 
by two parent preferred issues and the 
System’s $162.9 million funded debt, 
net bounded 54%, $3.15 per common 
share vs. the equivalent of $2.11 in 
1951. Parent company’s earnings (al- 
most entirely from subsidiary divi- 
dends) were $1.97 a share, down llc 
from 1951's. General's take fell about 
.9% short of the 6% that most regulated 
public utilities consider a “fair” re- 
turn. 

In common with other utilitymen, 
Power is torn between the need for ex- 
pansion money and the necessity of 
paying big enough dividends to protect 
General's investment quality. His solu- 
tion amounts to a 77.6% average pay- 
out since 1943 and frequent dips into 
the market. In 1952 the System as a 
whole raised $54.2 million from new 
securities, spent $68.8 million for new 
plant. Improvements this year are 
budgeted at $70.6 million. 

First-quarter rate decisions granted 
General $1.9 million more gross; toll 
agreements with Pacific T&T will add 
about $3.2 million;. Bell contracts, $2.3 
million more. With bigger revenues as- 


KATY’S PRESIDENT FRASER: 
a well-laid plan gang agley 
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‘sured, and with 70% of operations al- 
ready converted to cheaper dial con- 
trols, Power recently raised his sights 
to predict $4.00 per share net for 1958, 
At the same time, GEN stood within 
1% points of the year’s high on the Big 
Board, made General look more inde- 
pendent than ever. 


CHEMICAL LINEUP 
Fores financial lineup puts both sul- 
phur miners in the Grade A category. 
Growthwise, they are relatively slug- 
gish, Texas Gulf the more so. Yet Free- 
port in overall fiscal superiority ranks 
fourth among the top 19 test tubers, 
while TG bows only to du Pont. Big 
Brimstone’s 32% ten-year net on in- 
vestment looms as awesome as its 55% 
profit margin. A fiscal standout itself, 
du Pont distills nothing to match TG in 
either category, is even shaded in the 
matter of dividend payout. Yet inves- 
tors shell out almost 20 times earnings 
for the Wilmington wonder, only 12 
times for TG. 

Conclusion: the growth charm of 
Big Chemical outweighs the heavier 
earnings of the brimstoners. 

If this suggests that the market is 
buying future prospects rather than 
tested earning power, 11th-ranking 
Dow’s 23 times-earnings ratio would 
seem proof enoygh. Frequently rated 
as the premier growth issue, Dow ac- 
tually shows only fourth in this respect 
and is not statistically distinguished 
on other counts. Added allure: Presi- 
dent Leland Doan’s big stake in petro- 
chemicals. Since before War II, indus- 
try-wide output has quadrupled. The 
chemical companies expect to equal 
this performance again in the next ten 
vears. , 

Still, growth may not be everything. 
Far outstripping all but Pfizer in appre 
ciation are Monsanto and Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical. FMC goes at 
10.7 times earnings, Monsanto for al- 
most twice as much. Composite ten- 
year data- place Food Machinery 15th 
vs. Monsanto’s third. And Pfizer, fast- 
est grower of them all, ranks well be- 
low Monsanto in market favor, despite 
handsome marks in net on capital 
pretax profits. Growing pains show in 
President John McKeen’s restricted pay- 
out and cash position. But investors 
may shun Pfizer partly out of disen- 
chantment over last year’s cut-pri 
drug markets, from which McKeen & 
Co. extract better than half of theit 
gross earnings. 

Investors don’t always look to the 
past. In pricing Union Carbide at $3 
more per dollar of earnings than Her 
cules Powder they are future-oriented. 
Hercules has grown faster. But Cat 
bide’s commanding petrochemicals 
position, its pioneer work in coal hy- 
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drogenation are apparently attractive 
enough to tip the market scales. Added 
inducement: a heftier operating ratio. 
The whiff of oil in Columbian Carbon’s 
future seemingly accounts for the heav- 
ier premium it commands over fiscally 
fairer Eastman Kodak. Already won- 
dering what CC might pump out of 
mid-continent shelf holdings, investors 
began snapping at Carbon common last 
winter when an associate made a prom- 
ising strike on the 9,000,000-acre Sas- 
katchewan tract in which CC owns 20%. 

Conservative Allied Chemical over 
the last decade has done no wildcat- 
ting, but the $200 million debenture 
issue it recently trucked to market may 
signalize the start of a new era. Long 
a supplier of basic inorganics to the 
chemical process industries, Allied has 
been content with slim profit margins 
and small retum on investment. With 
President Emmerich now flexing diver- 
sification muscles, stockholders may 
soon find more to rejoice in than just 
dividend generosity. Payout, alone, is 
apparently not enough to win inves- 
tors’ hearts. On balance, Allied out- 
statistics American Cyanamid. But ap- 
preciation-appreciative investors re- 
spond to AC’s growth edge by pricing 
it slightly higher than its big, slower- 
moving colleague. 


KATY’S KITTY 


lr Boston and Maine common stock- 
holders seem in little imminent danger 
of any dividends, holders of Katy com- 
mon are even less so. After an informal 
poll of preferred and common stock- 
holders, President Donald V. Fraser 
asked the I.C.C. for an indefinite post- 
ponement of the pending proceedings 
on the reorganization of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas line. 

With the hope of clearing up $148 
per share of arrears on the preferred 
stock, thereby offering some hope to 
the common for participation in earn- 
ings, Fraser came up with a plan which 
would have decreased preferred divi- 
dend requirements, but also sharply di- 
luted the common stock. To each $7 
preferred share, he offered one share of 
$2.50 cumulative preferred, one share 
of $2.50 participating preferred, four 
shares of common and a warrant con- 
vertible at $10. Common stockholders 
would have received 1/3 share of com- 
mon and a warrant. 

But both preferred and. common 
shareholders found the plan objection- 
able. Therefore, for the time being at 
least, for all practical purposes the 
preferred is Katy’s common. As such, 
the stock is in a relatively strong posi- 
tion, Fraser is optimistic over the fu- 
ture of the Katy’s territory. With rec- 
ord revenues, last year the road chalked 
up its best earnings since 1929. And 
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I. CHEMICAL LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book 
Value 
Growth 
ee cakes us ey tees a 178.9% 
General Aniline & Film}...... 59.5 
a Pile ae 237.6 
BE Had. GiGi ci ee 136.1 
Union Carbide .............. 97.2 
Columbian Carbon ........... 66.0 
Hercules Powder ............ 109.4 
Eastman Kodak ............. 105.4 
Freeport Sulphur ............ 91.0 
American Cyanamid ......... 167.9 
pg a 52.2 
Diamond Alkali ............. 47.4 
as... cove cess 465.4 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... 35.8 
CL ES ee 60.9 
WN eS os os ooo 79.7 
International Min. & Chem.... 94.0 
Food Machinery & Chem...... 183.6 
| SRE TS Ea 102.7 


*June 1, 1943-May 31, 1952. +Class A common only. {1944-1952. 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Current Net Income Pretax 
A to on Profit Dividend 
Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
2.1 12.9% 23.4% 44.2% 
5.4 7.8 12.4 21.5 


4.5 14.6 18.7 53.8 
4.6 18.6 82.7 77.5 
2.68 17.4 25.0 61.6 
3.9 12.3 20.3 59.4 
2.9 17.5 16.7 61.4 
2.69 14.4 22.3 48.3 
4.6 14.0 24.0 59.6 
2.8 13.9 13.2 50.4 
4.7 11.0 13.8 65.5 
3.32 9.7 16.3 58.0 
2.5 23.4 31.8 47.0 
4.3 31.8 54.9 79.0 
3.6 12.0 14.2 60.5, 
3.5 11.7 18.6 50.6 
6.7 12.6 12.8 34.0 
3.33 12.8 11.5 36.8 
2.7 13.4} 7.6 35.8 








Food Machinery & Chem... 3 11 


arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





Il. CHEMICAL RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Current 
Assets Netin- Pretax  Divi- Price 


Value to Lia- comeon Profit dend per $iof Compoiste 

Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payment Earnings Ranking 
NT Gt Sa a o'6 dine Ghlaas 4 19 11 6 15 $23.3 ll 
General Aniline & Film}... 16 2 19 17 19 22.4 19 
NN oii cine gle es 2 6 6 9 10 20.3 8 
ey 6 5 8 2 2 19.8 1 
Union Carbide ........... 10 17 5 4 4 19.5 6 (tie) 
Columbian Carbon ........ 14 8 14 8 8 17.5 
Hercules Powder ......... 7 13 4 11 5 16.6 6 (tie) 
Eastman Kodak .......... 8 16 7 7 13 15.9 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 12 4 8 5 7 15.7 4 
American Cyanamid ....... 5 14 9 15 12 15.6 11 (tie) 
egies wats es ied ne 17 8 17 14 3 15.4 10 
Diamond Alkali ........... 18 12 18 12 9 13.07 17 
SE 1 18 2 3 14 13.01 5 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 19 7 1 1 1 12.06 2 
Air Reduction ............ 15 9 15 13 6 1200 13 
Oe TPE Ate 13 10 16 10 11 11.6 15 (tie) 
International Min. & Chem.. 11 1 13 16 18 11.4 14 


ES 5 na nn ote rg ews? 9 15 


*June 1, 1943-May 31, 1952. ¢Class A common only. {1944-1952. 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the coresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as re- 
ported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to 
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Market 


12 18 16 10.7 15 (tie) 
10¢ 19 17 8.1 18 








with the line’s dieselization almost com- 
pleted, the rolling stock rehabilitated 
and the roadbed in topflight condition, 
the recently instituted $5 dividend on 
the preferred seems reasonably safe. 

But unless earnings on the preferred 
increase sharply above last year’s 
$11.82 per share, common stockholders 
will never see any payout during their 
lifetimes. 
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BOSTON’S GRADE 

AFTER two years of legal wrangling, 
the ICC has put its final stamp of ap- 
proval on the reorganization program 
adopted by Boston and Maine stock- 
holders in 1951. The difficulties had 
boiled down to a dispute whether man- 
agement had obtained the required 
75% security-holder assent necessary to 
institute the plan. When that was set- 








tled last month, the I.C.C. ordered 
the plan into effect on May 21. 

But unlike most reorganizations, the 
B & M plan started off directly behind 
the eight ball. In contrast to Rock 
Island, whose recapitalization left the 
road a tower of financial strength, the 
B & M still operates perilously close to 
the break-even point. On a pro forma 
basis, common earnings have been 
available in only two of the last eight 
years. And the $5 preferred has earned 
its dividend in only those same two 
years. 

Since the plan is dated Jan. 1, 1949, 
and the preferred is cumulative to the 
extent earned, the stock is already in 
default to the tune of $6.45 per share. 
However, the road has the cash to pay 
that off, although the indenture re- 
quires a wait at least until the begin- 
ning of 1954. 

Still, there is a brighter side to the 
B & M picture. Timothy G. Sughrue, 
the 64-year-old B & M president who 
has spent his last 44 years with the 
road, predicts that the northeastern line 
will net over $2 million this year. This 
would not only cover the preferred div- 
idend but leave $1-$1.50 for the com- 
mon. 

The road. was helped in the early 
months of this year by low snow re- 
moval costs. And the commuter-be- 
sieged line is steadily cutting out 
heavy-loss passenger runs. New freight 
should also stem from a new bomber 
base being built on its line as well as 
Great Northern Paper’s planned ex- 
pansion. Nevertheless, B & M still has 
a steep grade to climb. 


EAGER ELECTRICS 

To many a btllish electric utility chief- 
tain, Wall Street last month was a val- 
ley of hollow men. Reason: “recession” 
fears that shadowed the gulf between 
electric earnings potential and market 
averages. Caught in the selloff like 
everything else, “depression-proof” util- 
ities fared as badly as many a war 
baby. 

Yet since 1946 residential meters 
have put more spark in utility growth 
(sales up 14%, net up 21%) than indus- 
trial customers. Although homebodies 
consume only 22% of output, they shell 
out about 35% of kilowatters’ take. In- 
dustrialists burn up almost twice as 
much power, yet, at block rates, ac- 
count for about 20% less than residen- 
tial billings. 

Customer growth is slowly backslid- 
ing from postwar peaks, but power 
pluggers figure this year will show 
nearly a 10% earnings gain vs. 138% in 
‘52. Last year was the first fully to re- 
flect repeal of the 3 1/3% electric en- 
ergy tax, which died in November ’51. 
Rate increases helped earnings pulse 





along, too, and Public Utility Commis- 
sions seem to be softening somewhat. 
Power pluggers last year won regula- 
tory okays on 78 rate boosts (vs. 44 in 
51), pocketed an additional $80 mil- 
lion because of them. East Coast utili- 
ties this year will get an added boon 
from a 20c-per-ton drop in soft coal 
prices, but power pushers’ biggest con- 
versation piece is new plant schedule. 
According to the Department of Com- 
merce, capital expenditures will bound 
to $4.2 billion, $500 million more than 
last year. Moralizes one utility man: 
“When you spend that much money 
you've got faith in the economy. If 
only Wall Street shows a little, every- 
body will come out all right.” 






on dollar volume of tractors and har. 
vesters, that equipment being a top pri- 
ority purchase for the farmer who 
has satisfied his living essentials, The 
Dow-Jones Futures Index comprises 
twelve variously weighted commodities; 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, wool tops, cot- 
ton, cotton seed oil, sugar, hides cof. 
fee, cocoa, rubber. Serving as a fair 
indicator of domestic farm prices five 
months before deliveries, it serves also 
as a suspect for leading tractor issues 
astray. For Forses farm machinery 
index, common stock indices of top 
tractor makers International Harvester, 
Deere, Allis-Chalmers and J. I. Case 
are averaged. 

Commodities made two major peaks 
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STANDARD & POOR 90 STOCKS 
(MONTHLY MIDPOINTS) 


|! DOW-JONES ADJUSTED INDEX OF 
I]t commooiry FUTURES (1924-1926 =100) 
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FARM EQUIPMENT COMMONS act like mavericks in the Wall Street barnyard. 
While most industrial groups follow the 90-stock average (solid line), the trac- 
tormakers (shaded area) have moved more in accordance with the commodity 
futures index (vertical bars) since early 1947. 


BACKTRACKING 
TRACTORS 


StncE War II’s end, the trend of in- 
dustrial issues on the New York Stock 
Exchange has followed the sharp 1946 
selloff with a steady climb to one- 
third over the early postwar highs. But 
in the consolidated move, certain in- 
dustries have sometimes wavered from 
the trend. One of these is the farm ma- 
chinery group. While tractors have usu- 
ally followed strong market leads, they 
also appear to have been under the 
influence of forces removed from the 
Big Board, have left the orbit of in- 
dustrials in response to other gravita- 
tion. To determine the tractors’ dis- 
tractors, Forses charted the Wall 
Street trail of four farm equipment 
stocks against that registered by a pos- 
sible actuator: commodity prices. 
Incomes received by farmers at the 


marketplace have an important bearing 
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during 1945-52, are currently on their 
third swoon since the war. On each 
move, they seem to have been fol- 
lowed by tractors at a respectful six to 
eight months’ distance—nearly simulat- 
ing the actual lag between futures trad- 
ing and deliveries. Following the 1946 
uncertainty, Standard and Poor's 90 in- 
dustrials rose 2% in nine months to Feb- 
ruary "48, 19% by June. (see chart). 
But over the same span tractors pushed 
15% by February, 31% by June's peak. 
Possible ‘added spur: D-J’s Futures, 
which by the previous November had 
completed a one-year spurt of 46%. 
After an economy-wide falloff into 
1949, tractors again broke out of the 
moving industrial average. By July 50, 
tractors’ gain over June "49 was 22%, 
S-P’s industrials 23%. But by October 
’51, tractors’ 28-month move was 4 


-lusty 95%, industrials 66%. Eight 
months earlier, futures had ended their 


biggest postwar move: up a rousilg 
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a The Big “D” Continues to Grow... 


ix to The Davison Chemical Corporation is keeping pace with the demands of industry 

and agriculture by building new plants, increasing facilities in existing plants, 

1946 and developing new products and processes. In order to better service the highly important . 
0 in- market of petroleum refining, Davison has just completed a new catalyst plant at 

ad Lake Charles, Louisiana. Another new plant, now under construction, is a triple superphosphate 

shed plant at Ridgewood, Florida. This plant, along with our recently acquired fertilizer plant at 

peak. Lansing, Michigan, will play an all important role in producing the high crop yields necessary to feed 
“had the people of the world. Leaders in industry and agriculture know that the 

Bf, Davison “D” will continue to grow to match their requirements. 


f the ; 


Progress od Chemistry 


Eight THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF; CATALYSTS; INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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60% from April ’49 to February ‘51. 

This do-si-do between tractors and 
commodity futures is especially sig- 
nificant in the current period, may fore- 
tell farm machinery moves to come in 
the balance of 1953. While industrials 
continued upwards from October ’51— 
20% by March °53-tractors plowed 
downward 22% in the same 17 months. 
(Individual slumps: Harvester 37 to 
31, Deere 37 to 26, A-C 55 to 54, Case 
39 to 21.) They were accompanied by 
an almost identical drop in commodity 
futures: from February ’51 to July 52 
the latter fell 18%, extended it to 23% 
by last February. 

But where do tractors go from here? 
Since their action follows the futures’ 
at a half-year pace or so, the chart 
suggests a continuing decline. But the 
rate of fall of commodities has lately 
lessened, may have reached a bottom- 
ing level with two upturns since No- 
vember. It is also possible that the 
tractors’ 22% drop absorbed all or most 
of the futures’ 23% decline. Observa- 
tion shows that tractors do not match 
the declines and advances of the fu- 
tures in direct proportion, only in their 
approximate periods. A continuing rise 
in futures could occasion a hurried re- 
versal of the tractors’ track. 

Additionally, some of the issues, like 
Deere, have shown occasional moments 
of strength in recent weeks. Coupled 
with these have been late reports from 
the Midwest that equipment sales, 
after a first-quarter dropoff attributed 
to lower farm incomes, are picking 
up. February and March saw industry- 
wide spurts, some bettering 1952’s 
periods, which were officially credited 
to higher hog prices, rain in the South- 
west, and simply the farmers’ need for 
new machinery to keep up production. 
The spurts may be in time to vindi- 
cate the eollective and unanimous 


HARVESTER’S McCAFFREY: 
a fly in his ointment 


hopes of tractor makers’ brass, ex- 
pressed at year-end, that 1953 would 
equal 1952 for volume. If the notion 
catches on in Wall Street, backtracking 
tractors may again be shifted to for- 
ward gears despite the example of the 
Dow-Jones futures. 


IH PLOWING AHEAD 


As FARM MACHINERY stocks _back- 
tracked, International Harvester took 
its lumps with them. Jostled by Korea 
peace talk, Harvester joined 276 other 
issues on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in a skid to new lows. Pre- 
ferred touched 154, its lowest in 11 
years. The common nudged 29%, its 
bottom since 1950. Traders appeared 
to be watching all signs but the one 
flashing from IH’s Chicago office. There 
President John McCaffrey was regret- 
ting a bad forecast not at all. 

Back in February, broad-shouldered 
McCaffrey told Cleveland security an- 
alysts that $1.1 billion IH would not 
come up to 1952's first-quarter earn- 
ings. Reasons: (1) Last year’s 90-day 
strike (see Forses, Dec. 15, p. 25) had 
stretched 16 days into fiscal 53 (which 
began Nov. 1), starting-up had taken 
weeks more; (2) IH had more low- 
profit defense work. But McC figured 
sales had run about $4 million ahead 
and that the full year would even 
out earnings. Several weeks later he 
issued his first-quarter report. Results: 
Volume rose $12 million, 4%, to $283 
million through January. And income 
galloped 6% to $10.9 million, 72c per 
share vs. 68c. Understated Big John 
McCaffrey: “The company’s business 
made a good recovery... .” 

Even as Wall Streeters were stand- 
ing by their gloomy tractor predictions 
and stocks kept selling off, Harvester 
was leading a spirited early spring 
drive down on the farm. McCaffrey 
and brass toured the country, perked 
up hundreds of IH dealers by offering 
$50 off on a popular model for going 
out to demonstrate it. Barked McC: 


“That's the same kind of technique ' 


we used in 1932—when you really had 
to sell.” The hustings came alive. After 
a January that saw sales down as much 
as 35% in one week, dealers reported 
a February first-week gain of 57%, 
ended the month 13% ahead of 1952. 
As tractor-buying entered normally- 
heavy March, IH sales were upping ’52 
by 4%. 

“That trip to the dealers really paid 
off,” credits VP-Treasurer William R. 
Odell Jr. At the end of five months, 
reports he, farm equipment was run- 
ning “less than 10%” under last year. 
Meanwhile, outside the farm division— 
whose sales are nearly 40% of the in- 
dustry’s total—diversification was carry- 
ing Harvester. Trucks, one-third of the 
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business, were “ahead of last year and 
the outlook is very good. Light vehicles 
are a little off, but our heavies are jn 
terrific demand,” enthuses Odell. Ip. 
dustrial power equipment (10% of 
sales) had “about 26 weeks of m- 
filled orders on hand,” according to 
McCaffrey. Last year IH channelled 
9% of volume to the government. This 
year, big personnel carriers would mn 
defense output closer to 15%. 

So if the farmer keeps his purse- 
strings opened, giant Harvester could 
pick up speed. Recently McCaffrey 
talked of “an excellent year,” ampha. 
sized that “competition is hot and 
heavy for tractors.” Holding that farm 
machines are self-liquidating invest- 
ments in these days of fewer, larger 
farms—“actually capital expenditures by 
today’s farmer’—he discounts bankers’ 
talk of less equipment buying with 
lower incomes. He also believes com- 
modity prices have touched bottom. 
“But the burden in 1953 is on the 
salesman nevertheless, not the produc- 
tion man.” 

Last fall’s weight was on the fac- 
tories, however, and McCaffrey will 
not soon forget the wildcat that clawed 
his final quarter, dragged twelvemonth 
income from $63 million to $56 mil- 
lion. He got mad at the Communist- 
tinged Farm Equipment workers, and 
IH has since reported “only very minor 
troubles.” Says VP Odell, who with 
McC would like to keep both eyes on 
the counter this summer, not on the 
machine shop: “I think we're going to 
be all right. We made great progress 
with our union.” 


ZENITH’S BUG 

LIKE MANY a competitor, $54.4 million 
Zenith Radio Corp. crams a liberal dose 
of product blurb into its annual report. 
Its latest accounting glorifies a new 
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ZENITH’S McDONALD: 
a bug in his ear trumpet 
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Allis-Chalmers Progress 


Profit for Year 


1952 
REPORT 


Profit Retained 

All Taxes 

Wages and Salaries 
Total Assets 

Total Liabilities 

Net Worth 

Number of Employes 


Sales Billed and Other Income 


Per Share of Common Stock 
Preferred Dividends ($3.25 per share) 
Dividends Paid to Common Shareholders 
Per Share of Common Stock 


Common Stock Outstanding (shares) 


Number of Common Shareholders 


CHIEF PRODUCTS 


Tractor Division: 


Graders, Motor Scrapers and Motor Wagons. 


1952 


$516,116,741 
24,457,855 
7.98 
877,860 
11,181,923 
4.00 
12,398,072 
50,001,972 
147,331,381 
359,497,576 
155,159,360 
204,338,216 
37,027 
2,955,339 
29,989 


1951 


$459,269,626 
22,416,813 
8.19 
1,159,279 
8,890,028 
3.50 
12,367,506 
56,314,892 
135,018,337 
315,762,492 
127,708,733 
188,053,759 
36,650 
2,595,102 
25,425 





Farm Tractors, Implements, Harvesters, Crawler Tractors, Motor 


General Machinery Division: Steam, hydraulic, marine and gas turbines; electric 
generators, motors, controls; steam condensers, transformers, switchgear, regulators, 
pumps, blowers, crushers, cement kilns, mining and processing machinery. 


Plants: West Allis, Wis. Springfield, Ill.; La Crosse, Wis.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Norwood, Ohio; LaPorte, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Gadsden, 
Ala.; Oxnard, Calif.; Foreign: Eling, England; Essendine, England; Lachine, Quebec 


and St. Thomas, Ontario 


From the President's letter to shareholders: 


“When present commitments on capital expenditures for 
modernization and expansion of facilities are finished, we 
will have, since 1946, expended just under $100,000,000 on 
this program . . . This investment will have important in- 
fluence on our operations in 1953 and future years.” 

“Backlog as we begin 1953 is approximately $325,000,000. 
As this is written, the overall economic outlook for the year 
does not appear favorable for setting new records. However, 
sales for January and February are only slightly below last 
year and at this time we think we have a ‘fighting chance’ to 
approach 1952: results for the complete 1953 period. In any 
event, 53 promises to be an interesting and active year.” 


WH Mobek 


President 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


May 15, 1953 


Materials 
and operating) Ja— 
expenses | 


4 $294,325,533 


57% 


Wages and | 


salaries 


$147,331,381) 


29% 


Copies of the Annual 
Report may be obtained 
by writing Allis-Chalmers,, 
Shareholder Relations 
Department, 

1135 South 7Oth St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Dividends 
paid to 
shareholders 
$12,059,783 
2% 3 


$50,001,972) 


All taxes 


10% 


retained 
$12,398,072 
2% 











Qe CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


eNO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of April. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





Ir wary enterprisers eyed the na- 
tion’s economy for signs of weak- 
ness last month, they wasted their 
time. Businessmen distrusted his- 
tory’s busiest boom. But while 17 
areas topped April, 1952’s perform- 
ance, only three unrelated cities de- 
clined. All major zones advanced 
individually (the Midwest as much 
as 12%), collectively registered a 6% 
climb. Only business worry—as yet 
in the talk stage—were possible de- 
fense cutbacks. Most important to 
New England (where Portland 
sprinted past April, 1952’s record 
by 17%), a slackoff in military 
spending promised to cripple both 
Boston and New Haven. The cream 
in the Connecticut city’s high per- 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
Detroit, Mich. (6) 
DN ES 4 oes wccde cee 
Butte, Mont. (2) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (4) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (4).... 
Los Angeles, Calif. (4) 
Knoxville, Tenn. (2) 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 
Tucson, Ariz. (5) 
Bostile,.. Wars -.0snicdsccces 12 
(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column. ) 


formance is due almost entirely to 
contracts from Washington. 
Neither automobile prosperity nor 
soft cattle prices were any longer 
news. Detroit advanced 19%, settled 
among the top ten for the sixth 
month in a row. Up with it were 
assembly centers Fort Wayne and 
Grand Rapids. Packing towns 
Amarillo, Cheyenne and Sioux Falls, 
on the other hand, slipped 4%, 3% 
and 2%, respectively. Omaha held 
its own. In Butte, where dinner pails 
are empty or full as copper quota- 
tions fall or rise, businessmen felt 
a strong red metal demand at higher 
prices. Although Easter sales were 
generally good, monthlong retailing 
slipped in Jackson and Indianapolis. 
Similar dropoffs in Phoenix and 
Tampa marked the windup of South- 
land vacationing for the season. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Mar. Apr. 


New England + 4% 
Middle Atlantic + 2 


Midwest .... 
South 
South Central 
North Central 
Mountain ... 
Pacific 


NATIONAL 
INDEX .. 


+10 
+ 3 
+ 4 
+ 2 


+ +4+4+4+4+4+4++4+ 
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tubeless transistor hearing aid as “Ap. 
other triumph of Zenith engineeriz 
Another triumph of Zenith econ 

To stockholders last month it was 
neither. Hopes that the electronic ear 
trumpet would amplify earnings were 
dashed when President E. F. McDon- 
ald roared “an unexpected flaw in 
transistors as they exist today makes 
them unsuitable for use in hearing 
See 

To this blanket indictment, rabbit- 
eared competitors thundered dissent. 
Contradicted a Sonotone spokesman: 
“We've been selling our transistor hear. 
ing aids for almost five months now 
and they’ve been going like hot cakes, 
We've had no serious complaints and 
we don’t expect any.” Charge: “Zenith 
flubbed its transistor job and is trying 
to make it rough for people who have 
been able to market one.” To the ques- 
tion: “Is this flaw a characteristic of 
all transistor hearing aids?” Zenith ex- 
ecutive VP Hugh Robertson has only 
one answer: “No comment.” 

The bug in Zenith’s electronic ear, 
says the VP, is moisture. After “ex- 
tensive and very successful” laboratory 
tests, Zenith farmed its prototypes out 
to “hard of hearing doctors and other 
responsible researchers to test in actual 
use.” Result: transistor failure “after a 
couple of weeks.” Cause: “Apparently 
the humidity they were subjected to 
when worn close to the body.” Says 
Robertson: “Hermetical sealing may be 
the answer. But we can re-use the 
cases and the manufacturers took back 
the transistors.” 

That’s not all the manufacturer took. 
Robertson says the transistors “were not 
defective, it’s purely a case of licking 
the humidity.” A Zenith press release 
seems implicitly to put part of the rap 
on Raytheon Manufacturing Co., which 
turned out the transistors, trumpets: 
we are “working intensively with man- 
ufacturers to design a transistor which 
will stand up... .” 

Says: one Raytheon exec: “I dont 
know why they’re doing this to us. 
Zenith is a good customer of outs. 
But we've sold thousands of transistors 
to other hearing aid manufacturers and 
they’re all satisfied. With transistors 
moisture is always a problem. AP 
parently the others have met and solved 
that problem.” Zenith may have a stock- 
holder relations problem to solve, t00. 
Its 1952 annual report (out last Feb- 
ruary) thumped the gadget was the 
first of its type “tested and accept 
by the . . . American Medical Associ# 
tion.” Says AMA biophysical investig* 
tions chief Howard Carter. “The state 
ment was made in anticipation 
something that never happened. They 
jumped the gun. We were testing the 
device. Then these failures came along: 
It’s somewhat unfortunate.” 
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ALTERNATING 
ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Thisis our HORIZON 


This is the “radiant energy spectrum”—the horizon for 
the 1600 professional engineers engaged in research and 
engineering at Sylvania’s more than 40 plants and 16 
laboratories. 

This is the broadest possible horizon in the electrical 
industry, since its basis is the activity of the atomic par- 
ticles comprising every substance. This activity releases 
energy in the form of electro-magnetic waves, varying 
widely in length and frequency, depending upon their 
source. As shown above, the spectrum is a scale indicat- 
ing this wide variety, its regions representing TV and 
radio. signals, electric light, radar, infra-red heat, etc. 

The research and development under way at Syl- 
vania’s laboratories reaches, in some way, into virtu- 
ally every phase of this spectrum. In the broad fields 
of lighting, radio, electronics, television, Sylvania engi- 
neers are constantly developing new techniques, finding 


new knowledge—to meet the future needs of home and 
industry, 





Television is one of the major research projects under way 
at Sylvania’s Research Center, Bayside, L, I., New York. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LIGHTING .« RADIO ¢ ELECTRONICS «¢ TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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NATURAL SELECTION 
Last JUNE, the Federal Power Com- 
mission authorized Northern Natural 
Gas to expand its pipeline capacity 
from 600,000,000 to $25,000,000 cubic 
feet per day. But the order also tossed 
a low punch. The commission stipu- 
lated that the company must dedicate 
its 6 trillion cubic foot gas reserve to 
the project, adding that NNG could 
not in any way alienate, sell or trans- 
fer these underground holdings. 

With the thought that the FPC was 
treading on thin legal ice, NNG im- 
mediately proceeded to ignore the 
clause and transferred the gas to sub- 
sidiary Northern Natural Gas Produc- 
ing Company. The Supreme Court had 
already held in the Panhandle East- 
ern case that a company may dispose 
of its owned gas reserves. FPC’s action 
seemed like a thinly disguised attempt 
to circumvent the court’s ruling. 

The Commission came out of its cor- 
ner fighting hard, ordered Northern 
to explain itself or lose its authoriza- 
tion. But when the dust cleared, the 
company had made its point and the 
FPC gingerly backtracked over the 
slippery lega} snarl. The Commission 
was not really trying to get around the 
Supreme Court. It only wanted to as- 
sure the new line of a supply of gas. 
Since the subsidiary had signed con- 
tracts promising to sell the gas back to 
the parent company, the spirit of the 
order was not really violated. And since 
there is an urgent need for the line, 
there was no use in quibbling over 
technicalities. ; 

But Chairman Thomas C. Buchanan, 
seldom a friend to anything but gov- 
ernment authority, found himself in 
violent disagreement with his col- 
leagues, “legally, factually and_philo- 
sophically.” He questioned whether a 
company can accept the part of a cer- 
tificate with which it agrees and re- 
ject the rest; and he asserted that the 
attending rate issue involved “proposals 
for a fundamental change in the Com- 
mission’s rate making policies.” In short, 
he blasted, “it can be classified as re- 
sulting in an unconscionable profit to 
and an unjust enrichment of the equity 
holders at the expense of consumers.” 

What Buchanan meant was that the 
gas in the hands of the subsidiary 
would not be given away at its nominal 
$600,000 valuation. Instead it would 
be worth $60 million at a minimum, 
and by the standard of recent open- 
market contracts as much as $102 
million—$37.22 per share of NNG 
stock. 


ROBBINS’ PARTNERS 
Last ‘YEAR Robbins Mills—a $62 mil- 
lion synthetic fabric maker vigorously 





grown from a $7 million loomroom in 
1945—had a bad time. In a subnormal 
textile year Robbins was busily trying 
to finish, equip and run a new $12 mil- 
lion spinning mill in Raeford, N. C., 
suffered its first loss in over 15 years: 
$774,000 on record $60 million sales 
vs a $1.7 million net on 1951’s $37 
million volume. Quarterly dividends of 
37%c were cut to 25c last year, to 15c 
in °53’s first quarter. 

But sales of nylon, orlon, dacron 
cloths (bought as yarn from du Pont, 
Celanese, woven and sold to cutters) 
are picking up. Robbins registered a 
$345,000 profit (27c per share) in this 
year’s first three months, but manage- 
ment changes were still being made. 
Its second president in a year, Wil- 
liam P. Saunders, resigned; its sec- 


-ond treasurer in a year, founder and 


board chairman Karl Robbins, was 
kicked upstairs to honorary chairman. 


cz 2 wt 
GOODMAN: JONES: 
nobody knows which for sure 


Last month, in the plush elegance of 
the Hampshire House on Manhattan’s 
Central Park South, Robbins Mills 
trotted out its two new bosses. 
Dacron-shirted ‘(with pleats) Chair- 
man Herman E. Goodman, ex-Execu- 
tive VP since his Hego Fabrics merged 
last August, presented “old friend” 
President Malcolm G. Jones, ex-du Pont 
Synthetics Sales Director, to industry 
members, Robbinsites and the press: 
“He’s got textile fibers in his blood .. . 
Robbins Mills will go forward to a more 
dynamic leadership in the synthetic 
textile industry.”* Broadcloth-shirted 
President Jones (“I wanted to look 


dressed up”), with good knowledge of . 


former-customer Robbins on his first 
day in office, predicted a big year. Nor- 
mally low spring sales will be boosted, 
said he, by defense contracts such as 
the one just landed for 4,000,000 yards 
of “ballistic cloth” for bulletproof vests. 
Also, Robbins’ new North Carolina 
plant (fourth in that state, one other 


* Starting point: Fourth place in syn- 
thetic weaving behind J. P. Stevens (’52 
sales: $387 million), Burlington Mills 
($320 million), Textron ($98 million). 
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in Virginia) is going at near-capacity, 


Chimed in Chairman Goodman: “Ear. 
ings will be well over a million this 
year—we're halfway home now.” 

One question left unanswered at 
Hampshire House puzzled some old- 
time execs: Who was the new top dog? 
Said smooth, conservative President 
Jones: “The president is usually the 
chief executive.” Avered glib, sweating 
Chairman Goodman, from across the 
room: “When Mr. Robbins was chair- 
man, he ran the company . . . but some 
businesses are run as_ partnerships.” 

One hundred blocks downtown, Wall 
Street could be forgiven some apathy, 
too. Next day after the coming-out 
party, traders ignored the good news 
from Robbins’ partners, continued to 
send RBM down farther: it completed a 
80-day plunge of 31% to 17%, 37% below 
the 1953 high. Even at that new low, 
RBM common was still going (on the 
basis of first-quarter results) at 16 
times earnings, yielding only 3.5%. 
With competitors Burlington and Ste- 
vens selling at price-earnings ratios of 
13 each on first-quarter results (Tex- 
tron listed a deficit), Robbins Mills 
new partners could interpret the ad- 
justed price as a backhanded vote of 
confidence. 


PACKARD’S TIDE 


Last MONTH Packard president Jim 
Nance informed New York’s Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club that “after 13 years of 
sitting in their showrooms . . . dealers 
are now beginning to hunt prospects.” 
Sounding his keynote on an old saw, 
salesman Nance concluded “there is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at the flood leads on to victory .. - 
the hour is now!” 

Packard’s own tide seemed at full 
flood, although ultimate victory on the 
auto market awaits the off-season com- 
petition that is still months away. 
First-quarter sales totaled $123.7 mil- 
lion, 200% over the 1952 period; the 
24c earned on each share was the 
best quarterly: quantity in three years. 
Packard output, around 40,000 cars 
through April, was running 86% ahead 
of 1952 (compared with a 50% im 
crease for the whole industry). 

Last November, when Nance al- 
nounced his tidal assault on the ca 
market, he had two strong crosscurrents 
to buck. First, Packard had long abate 
doned the “class” market for the me 
dium-price range (Buick, Oldsmobile, 
DeSoto) but had forfeited its Cadillac 
glamour without gaining Buick vol- 
ume. Second, more sales would re 
quire more dealers, regardless of p' 
uct upgrading. 

In the six months since Nance last 
held forth in New York, he has landed 
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heavily on both problems. While 1952 

roduction included about 5% in “class” 
cars, present output runs to almost 
40%. Custom limousines at $7,000 and 
a fancy convertible at $5,200 top the 
new line. 

The dealer problem was, and is, 
more complex. If new dealerships were 
granted too far in advance of the prod- 
uct surge, the effect would only be to’ 
reduce the average dealer’s volume. So 
last year, while new dealer franchises 
were established at “open points,” the 
deadest of the old ones were lopped 
off. By December, the total was a little 
over 1,500—not far from the 1,440 sales 
outposts of 1951. As this is written, 
Nance has 1,700 dealers doing busi- 
ness, plus another 100 being activated; 
by year’s end he hopes to have an 
even 2,000. 

It is seldom realized outside the in- 
dustry that handling dealers is just 
as important as tooling out cars, At 
Chrysler, for instance, president Tex 
Colbert probably spends more time 
with dealers than on everything else 
combined. Chrysler’s price cuts of last 
March were accompanied by a competi- 
tive increase in the dealer discount on 
Plymouths, from 22% to 24%. (Ford 
gives a 25% markup, Chevrolet 24% plus 
volume bonuses. ) 

On the basis of 1952 registrations 
the most valuable franchises were 
Chevrolet, with 114 car sales per 
dealer, and Ford, with.111. Buick sold 
84 cars per dealer, and Nash a surpris- 
ing 90. It was significant that Stude- 
baker, despite its long-range need for 
wider dealer coverage, pruned back its 
dealerships by almost 100 as produc- 
tion tailed off 22%. Even so, sales per 
dealer dropped from 84 in 1951 to 
67 last year, a dangerous change. 

At Packard’s 1953 projection of 120,- 
000 cars, its average dealer would turn 
over 60 cars. This would compare fa- 
vorably with, say, an Oldsmobile deal- 
ership; last year Olds dealers averaged 
56 sales. In 1951, the average Packard 
dealer had to get along on 47 sales, 
and even the slight increase in fran- 
chises last year cut the average unit 
tumover to 44. These low figures were 
mitigated somewhat by the fact that 
Packard merchandise was fairly high- 
Priced, providing more dollar markup. 

To help his dealers help him sell 
\20,000 Packards, ex-appliance salesman 
Nance has replaced “about half” the 
ld Packard management team—mostly, 
he specifies, the half concerned with 
distribution. “We're not ready to take 
on Notre Dame® yet,” says he, “but we 

we have a pretty good team.” 

*By which he may mean Studebaker, 

ed along with N. D. at South Bend 


and Producing and outselling Packard at a 
-2 ratio. 
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If your 


business 


needs cash 


—thousands or millions— 


get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


S INADEQUATE working capital restricting your progress now? 

Are doubts about adequate and continuing funds delaying plans for 
the future? If so, Commerciat CrepiT offers a solution. It is one that 
has been proven practical by manufacturers and wholesalers who 
used over 550 million dollars in 1952 to solve their working capital 
problems. 


ComMeErcIAL CrepiT’s method offers all the advantages of selling 
stock or taking in partners without the disadvantages. Funds avail- 
able fast—usually in 3 to 5 days—no matter where you are located in 
the U. S. or whether your need is for $25,000 or millions. Once set up, 
our method is continuous for months or years—as long as the need 
exists. No interference with ownership, management, profits. Your 
cost is minimized because there are no preliminary charges, our one 
charge is a tax deductible expense, and you pay only for money you 
actually use as your need varies. 


Write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office below and say, “Send me information about plan offered in 
Forbes.” 


Battmore 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncEtss 14: 724 S. Spring St. New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


83 


Memo to any Ambitious Young 
Man: Want to live longer? Don’t get 
yourself promoted to an executive. 

Running a business has become 
the most dangerous job in the world. 
It kills more men prematurely than 
all other occupations. Flagpole sit- 
ters, deep sea divers, circus aerial- 
ists, and characters who get shot out 
of cannons, all live longer than a 
boss at a desk. Statistics tell a grim 
story. Among top management peo- 
ple, 32% who are now 45 years of 
age will not live to 65. Of those who 
are 50 years old now, 29% will not 
collect social security, and of brass 
in the early 60’s, 15% will succumb 
to the pressures of their job within 
five years. 

Considering this curtailed lon- 
gevity among industrialists in the 
cold, somewhat inhumane light of 
dollars and cents, it all adds up to 
staggering losses because a good ex- 
ecutive is a big investment. It’s been 
estimated: that a $20,000-a-year 
manager represents a $250,000 out- 
lay in terms of time and training. 

The vicissitudes of business seem 
to take whole chunks out of the 
physical and emotional stability of 
men in responsible positions. Some 
years ago a fascinating study was 
made by a couple of doctors who 
took Wall Street as their orbit of 
research. They found that among ex- 
ecutives in New York’s financial 
area, there was a correlation be- 
tween the day to day incidence of 
coronary attacks and fluctuations of 
activity on the stock market. 

But even seemingly normal busi- 
nesses not pulsed to the staccato of 
the ticker tape take their toll of high 
managerial echelons. During the 
war, for example, General Motors 
lost 189 “biggies” within a five-year 
period. Recently, when Standard Oil 
of New Jersey conducted a medical 
checkup of 340 executives, 235 had 
something wrong and 192 had con- 
tracted illnesses serious enough to 
cut short their working lives. 

The doctors, the psychiatrists, the 
insurance companies all caution the 
executive to “slow down,” “to take 
it easy,” “not to worry,” but all their 
well-meaning advice hasn’t yet 
changed the mortality tables on 
businessmen. Maybe the approach 
should come from some other direc- 
tion. 

A year ago the American Manage- 
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Look dumber, live longer 


ment Association 
started a new 
Management 
Course. It had no 
clinical or medi- 
cal motivation. 
AMA’s _ purpose 
was to teach ex- 
ecutives how to use the tools and 
skills of good management. Sounds 
like a non sequitur—executives in 
need of management training? Pre- 
cisely. 

Fiction, movies and television to 
the contrary, the average business- 
man is not a smooth operator. He 
did not reach the top in orderly 
fashion. It was (and still is) stress 
and strain, hustle and bustle. Even 
today the piling of stuff into brief- 
cases to take work home is a favor- 
able factor in considering salary 
raises or promotions. 

Lately a new abomination has 
taken root—the executive dining 
room—right in the plant where brass 
can meet and talk business while 
gulping food. 

Good management does not re- 
quire the executive to be on a con- 
stant merry-go-round. That’s the 
raison détre of the AMA program. 
It consists of four one-week courses 
for only sixty executives at a time 
and trains the attendees to delegate 
authority, to plan the day’s work, 
pick the kind of subordinates who'll 
take some of the loads off weighted 
shoulders. 

The atmosphere at the AMA ses- 
sions, held at the Hotel Astor roof 
overlooking New York City, is leis- 
urely and informal. 

The chances are when Mr. Big 
gets back to his job after a sojourn 
at the AMA management “health 
farm,” and begins to apply the basic 
principles of good managerial prac- 
tice, he will have more time to re- 
lax, more time to plan ahead, more 
time to listen to others. His desk is 
apt to become less cluttered, and in 
the evening, when he takes off for 
home, he might find himself loaded 
down. with nothing more than an 
evening paper. And when his wife 
greets him with that all-American 
cliché: “did you have a hard day at 
the office, dear?” he might smile and 
change his tune by saying: “No, 
why should I?” 

And, incidentally, he might live 
longer. 


Lawrence Stessin 








POP’S NEW PACKAGE 


Wrrx full-throated fanfare last month, 
multi-armed Walter S. Mack decreed 
all bottled soft drinks are “old-fash- 
ioned,” uncorked a line of soda pop in 
cans. To go on store shelves this month, 
the beverages are made by Cantrell & 
Cochrane, subsidiary of National Phoe. 
nix Industries, which Mack heads, Put 
together in 1951 (see Forses, Dec, ], 
1951, p. 18.), NP also owns Nedicks, 
a quick-eat lunch stand chain stretch- 
ing from Boston to Washington, D, €,, 
an oil tanker, most of the Mazda Gil 
Corporation, has fingers in other pies, 

By breaking the bottle habit and 
moving into tins, dark-suited, athletic 
Mack temporarily recouped the top 
pop-promotion spot he abdicated when 
Al Steele succeeded him as Pepsi-Cola 
president in 1950. At Pepsi, Mack’s 
genius effervesced, bubbled out in sky- 
writing, scholarships and annoyingly ef- 
fective singing commercials. His new 
venture, says he, can be likened to 
the jet plane, TV and three-dimensional 
movies. To be sold in 6 and 12 ounce 
sizes (for 7c and 10c), the flavors— 
grape, club soda, ginger ale, root beer 
and “Coola”—will be trade-marked C&C 
Super. The new containers, developed 
by Continental Can Company, are mod- 
ified, cone-topped beer cans, with a 
crown seal and an aeroseal seam strong 
enough to hold carbonation pressure. 

For consumers, says Mack, the “rev- 
olutionary” development will eliminate 
bottle deposits and risk from broken 
glass, guarantee sanitation in a one 
trip package. More compact and lighter 
than glass, cans will demand less gro- 
cery shelf space, release working capi- 
tal retailers have tied up in returnables. 
Less revolutionary than he claims, cans 
were tried experimentally while Mack 
was with Pepsi, were abandoned with 
Korea and Mack’s departure. Reason: 
they cost too much. 

Established companies, he argues, 
cannot switch to cans because too much 
capital is tied to bottling equipment 
and inventories. Another brake: legal 
difficulties bound to arise if firms ty 
to cancel bottler franchises. With no 
franchises out, C&C will pioneer within 
50 miles of New York, spread out 
nationally as the overwhelming demand 
Mack predicts materializes. If profits 
follow promotion in any noticeable 
amount, they will do National Phoenix 
income statement no harm. NP I 
cently sold on the American Stock Ex 
change at 2%, oozed to 2% on Macks 
announcement. At the end of NP’s first 
full year to December, the $10.3 mil- 
lion outfit had netted $247,314 or 9 
on each of 4,954,610 shares vs. 77 
for Nedicks alone in 1951. If the 
scheme fizzles, NP has little to los 
will still be an old-fashioned 
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NEW IDEAS 





Carton “Zipper” 


Cartons opened by knife often mean 
cut fingers and damaged goods. A new 
pull tape which encircles the carton 





eliminates the hazard and saves time. 
The clerk simply pulls the tab on the 
side and the carton is open (General 
Corrugated Machinery Corp., Palisades 
Park, N. J.). 

Char-B-Q 


This is a small, cast iron charcoal 
burner which permits cooking on three 


, sides at once. Holds two pounds of 





= ! 


small-size charcoal which, the manufac- 


turer claims, is sufficient to cook for 
eight to twelve people (The Majestic 
Co., Inc., Huntington, Ind.). 


Weather Guard 


Closes the top and windows of un- 
occupied cars when the rains come. 
Will work only when the ignition is off, 
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safeguarding against accidental closing 
from splashed water when the car is in 
motion. All makes of cars with either 
automatic tops or windows can be 
equipped (Ned Chase, Micro-Moisture 
Controls, Inc., 40 East 49th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.) 


Pick-Up Tweezer 


Stainless steel instrument designed 
to pick up tiny, hard to reach, hot or 
sterile objects. The tool may be steri- 
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lized (Win Sales Co., Dept. 36-M, 
P. O. Box 257, Forest Hills, N. Y.) 
Shoo-Fli 


Three balls of cotton on green plas- 
tic stems, planted in a red plastic flower 
pot easily tied to the screen door, is 


ae we 


Shoo-Fli’s answer to the old problem 
of keeping flies from entering the house 
when the door is opened (Joseph Mar- 
tin Co., 237 Garland, Hot Springs, 
Ark.) 
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FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 


YOUR SALESMEN SELL? 





Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for this 
set of handy booklets on selling techniques. 
Only one set to a customer. 


a short course m) A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
ES} >| SHIP by J. C. AspLey. Packed with 

IBS ~ || helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
! mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 
SELL BY GIVING by JAMEsST. 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy and 
approach to a. simply can- 
not fail. Over 200, copies sold. 
THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by JAMES T. MANGAN. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell we book blueprints 
the way. Over ,000 copies sold. 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
ASPLEY. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a sey prod- 
uct in a buyers market. Over ‘ 
copies sold. 
STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. 
HOLLER, former sales manager for 
Chevrolet. An — book that packs 
a real punch. Over ,000 copies sold. 
Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6’. Practical, 
down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil- 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some 
of the largest companies in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4656 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 





















? Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 


do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 


Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


? 

_— ? 
possibilities. - 
9 

e 

Push obstacles aside and master life with an ? 
? 

? 

3 
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energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe V.C.E. 


Vie ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE 
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HANDSOME RETURNS 


In Mail Order. Start on a shoe string and 
earn a substantial income. Details, ideas, 
know-how in “HOW TO START YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER’  BUSINESS.”— 
PRINTER’S INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “...presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person....” FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “...Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay....” 
Only $2.00. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-706 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











The value of FORBES 


to the advertiser is 


based upon its essential 


value to the _ reader. 














[t's No 


Longer 
a Secret! 


Y 


—and in exposing 

our hand the story of 
industrial growth in 
New Jersey is crystal clear! 


New Jersey—the state known as the 
Crossroads of the East—is experiencing industrial 
development at a pace to cause nation-wide interest. Dozens of 
important plants are being built, and plans for additional fac- 
tories are being drawn largely because of these prime advantages 
the state has to offer: 
Markets Deep-water Shipping Favorable Taxes _Diversification* 
Transportation Research Agricultural Leadership Skilled Labor 
Public Service, through its efficient department of area 
2 New Jersey ranks high in diversificae | development, plays an important part in bringing new industrial 


tion and the resulting economic stability. 


Measured in the value added by manu- _—units into the state—because we believe that as the state grows, 
facture, throughout the country, New 


Jersey ranks first in chemical and allied our opportunity to serve grows with it. 
products; second in miscellaneous prod- 


ucts; fourth in apparel and in petroleum 

products; fifth in electrical machinery, 

and food and kindred products. The VI 

state plays a leading role in many other Pp UBLIC SJ SER‘ CE 


manufactures—stone, clay, glass, textiles, 


paper, printing, leather. ... AT THE cRogtgADs OF THE EAST 














Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and yas . . . and grows with New Jersey 
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1947 





THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight, to 


five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


.tural employment). 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 


(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision. * 
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by B. C. FORBES 


Those responsible for avoiding another depression 


The following comments are in- 
spired by a long letter from a reader 
William Downton, Swarthmore, Pa., 
critical of our editorial views, who 
asks us to discuss “The great depres- 
sion: its cause and how to avoid its 
recurrence.” A tall order, adequately 
coverable only by a thick tome! He is 
quite sure he knows what caused the 
trouble: “There were too few with 
too much wealth and too many with 
too little.” He also pontificates on 
(1) who got us into it and (2) who 
got us out of it, namely, (1) our 
business leaders; (2) the Democrats 
by “the re-distribution of wealth.” To 
prevent recurrences “Keep the com- 
mon people prosperous.” I confine 
my observations to what the future 


calls for, letting the dead past bury 
its dead. 


The time to inaugurate measures 
calculated to stave off reeurrence of 
severe depression is now. Responsibil- 


tomennnn tne 


ity for farsighted action rests, not with 
any one body, not even Congress, not 
with one segment of our citizenry, of 
our economy. Among those who can 
be rightfully charged with responsibil- 
ity for shaping our destiny are the fol- 
lowing—not necessarily in the order 
named: 

1. The managements and director- 
ates of our largest, most important cor- 
porations, banking and other institu- 
tions, including insurance companies. 

2. Merchants, wholesale and retail, 
millions of others owning and operating 
myriads of business concerns. 

8. Our most powerful labor leaders, 
whose sway over many millions of 
workers is almost unlimited. 

4. You and I and all the rest of 
America’s -150,000,000-plus consumers. 

5. The Eisenhower Administration, 
our Federal Congress, the whole range 
of state, county, municipal bodies, pos- 
sessing the authority to impose and 
spend taxes. 








6. Finally, heavy responsibility 
weighs upon all our infinitely influential 
agencies of public communication, in- 
formation, education, including news- 
papers and periodicals, television, radio, 
motion pictures, as well as our higher 
and lower educational institutions. 

Perhaps the most lethal menace to 
be combatted is inflation. 

Every corporation, firm, individual, 
engaged in business, whether as pro- 
ducers or distributors, should become 
vigilantly antagonistic to the slightest 
step conducive to increasing the cost - 
of living. Restraint, moderation must be 
rigidly self-imposed—even temporary 
financial sacrifice, if need be. 

Here is where the role of labor lead- 
ers comes in. They can force festering 
inflation; or they can act reasonably, 
rationally, philosophically. Very discon- 
certing, discouraging, is the announced 
determination of 1,250,000 United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO, to de- 
mand a “substantial increase” in wages. 
These workmen already average $2.06 
an hour, are among the most highly 
compensated group in the land. 

This is at the moment the most 
glittering example of what must be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 





, April ’52 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. ’53. March ’53 
Production a ea ak 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.3 
Employment enon meaeus 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 
tg Stiencevosadonictiod 8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 
Bank inves <t6ss enon tens 97.2 102.1 105.1° 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 

Debits ........... 128.3 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. S-14 

Name 


Address 
City 



































INVEST $4.50 


To get and keep “in the know” on the over-the- 
counter securities market, largest and fastest 
growing U.S. investment market. Invest only 
$4.50 to receive full year subscription to OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A 
pocket-size monthly, OCSR is packed with in- 
dispensable but hard-to-find investment informa- 
tion. Regular features include earnings, dividends, 
prices of hundreds of companies. Also details on 
new products, facilities, mergers, financing. Other 
departments include Initial Public Offerings, 
Canadian Comment, Mutual Memos, Utility 
Notes, — Industry Surveys, Stock Index. 
Finally, t re’s unique Free Literature Service to 
bring you top-flight broker reports on special 
situations. 
Please send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. H, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 











LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 
NEW 


1001 CHARTS -."*.- 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock “xchange 
and American Stock Exchange covering nearly 12 
full years to May 1, 1953. 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND) 

YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS) 

To NEW SUBSCRIBERS ordering Graphic 
Stocks, we will also send a 64-page copy of 
“High Percentage Gains from 20 Glamour Stocks 
Traded Over-the-Counter’ — written by expert 


analysts. 
F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over 
a long period of time. And Commodity 
Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to 
be without this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 








bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


High-grade preferred stocks 


ADVANCING money rates have been re- 
flected by declining prices in preferred 
stocks, many of which have now 
reached attractive levels for income 
purposes. For example, in the last few 
years, du Pont $3.50 preferred has de- 
clined from 106 to 91. 

It is hoped that the new long-term 
3%% Government bond will be in in- 
creasing demand, and that the rate on 
any additional new issues will not ex- 
ceed this figure, at least in the near fu- 
ture. I mention this because letters 
have been received from readers, won- 
dering whether the Government will be 
forced to pay as much as during World 
War I, when the rate reached 4%. I do 
not believe there is any chance of that. 
It must be remembered that 30 years 
ago, banks generally paid 2% interest 
on checking accounts; and that the in- 


terest rate on savings accounts was 
around 3%%. The prevailing rate on 
bonds in those days was much higher 
than at present. As long as the banks 
paid interest on deposits at the rates 
indicated, it was necessary for them to 
secure interest rates accordingly. To- 
day, however, the banks do not pay 
interest on checking accounts, and only 
2%% on savings accounts. Hence, they 
are satisfied with lower rates on bonds 
than they were years ago. 

For those interested pritarily in in- 
come, I present a list of high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks. But bear in mind that, if 
money rates should rise further, these 
stocks would logically decline, in which 
case additional purchases could be 
made. 

Additional good-grade preferred 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 





HIGH-GRADE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Call 
Price 


not 
175 
not 
not 


100 


Dividend 
$1.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.50 


7.00 


American Can 
American Radiator . 
American Smelting . 
Bethlehem Steel 


not 
120 
106 
not 
100 
104 


120 
115 
not 
120 


not 


Eastman Kodak 
Endicott Johnson 
General Motors 


Great A. & P. 

Int. Harvester 

Int. Nickel 

Liggett & Myers Tob... 


7.00 
3.75 
1.00 
3.80 
3.60 


3.50 
4.50 
2.00 


National Biscuit 
Newberry Co. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.. 
Phila. Electric 


not 
101 
not 
107 


Standard Brands 
Sun Oil 


100 
115 


not 


101% 


7 Price to yield — 
4% 444% 5% 


43 39 35 
175 155 140 
175 155 140 
175 140 

87 70 


175 140 
112 90 
87 70 
150 120 
100 80 
93 75 


125 100 
175 140 
175 140 
175 140 
175 140 


175 140 
93 3 75 
2 22 20 
95 ee 
90 - 79 


87 70 
112 90 
50 40 


GOOD-GRADE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 


Am. Sugar Refining 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. 
Crane 

Federated Dept. Stores 


National Lead 
Safeway Stores 
South Porto Rico 


Call 
Price 


not 
107 
107 
104 
106% 


not 
103 
not 
not 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand 


(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 


People needed more oil in 1952 than ever 
before, but once again ample supplies were 
available to meet the demand. An important 
part of this big job was done by companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has investments. These companies expanded 
their facilities to provide people of many na- 
tions with oil to heat and light their homes, 
fuel their ships and planes and trains, power 
and lubricate their factories, harvest their 
crops, and run their cars and trucks. 

Jersey’s Annual Report for 1952 shows how 
the big job of supplying people’s oil needs has 
become even bigger. It shows, too, how well 
this kind of American enterprise handles it. 

During 1952, Jersey’s affiliated companies 
produced, refined and sold more oil than in 


When Geologists Find a Likely 


any previous year. This meant more oil wells, 
more miles of pipe line, new tankers, addi- 
tional refining capacity, and expanded distribu- 
tion facilities. 

It also meant large investments. During the 
year, new equipment and replacements cost 
$498,000,000. Since 1945, almost three billion 
dollars have been spent for this purpose. 

The increased business brought to Jersey and 
its consolidated affiliates a record gross income 
for the year, but because of the higher costs of 
doing business, net income was $8,480,000 less 
than 1951’s record high. About half of this net 
income of $520,000,000 was paid in dividends 
to the 269,000 persons who own Jersey. 

These pictures give some idea of the scope and 
scale of Jersey affiliates’ activities during 1952: 


New Refining Capacity helps to 


Spot, or when known fields are 
being developed, new oil wells must 
be sunk, often at great cost. Here 
is a drilling rig in a project which 
expanded the known boundaries 
of an oil field in Saudi Arabia. 


Tanker Construction goes on con- 
Stantly to meet requirements for 
Water transportation of crude oil 
and finished products. During 1952 
Jersey affiliates took delivery of 
two new ocean-going tankers like 
the one shown above, as well as 
four smaller tankers. 


ing a Texas field, must be placed 
in operation yearly to meet de- 
mands. In 1952, although produc- 
tion of Jersey affiliates was 4 times 
that of 20 years ago, their proved 
reserves were at an all time high. 


New Ideas are essential to meet 
people’s needs for more and better 
oil products. Over $27,000,000 and 
the time of 2,500 employees were 
devoted to research in 1952. Nota- 
ble results included a motor oil 
to maintain efficiency of high com- 
pression automobile engines. 


meet the need for more and better 
products. The units shown above, 
for example, represented an im- 
portant part of a recent modern- 
ization and expansion program at 
a Jersey affiliate’s refinery. 


New Oil Sources are located by 
constant search and by using mod- 
ern equipment like this helicopter 
in Canada. New fields were also 
sought, with good success, in the 
U. S., South America, Western 
Europe, the Middle and Far East. 





Pipe Lines are costly, but provide 
the most efficient overland trans- 
portation of petroleum. This means 
cheaper, more abundant products. 
The pipe shown above went into 
a line delivering crude oil to a 
Venezuelan refinery. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY—1952 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, 
services, dividends 
and interest . $4,156,977,000 
Net income . . . .$519,981,000 
or $8.58 per share 
Dividends paid. .$256,882,000 
or $4.25 per share 


Wages and other employ- 
ment costs . . .$670,200,000 





Taxes charged to 
income ..... $371,600,000 


Other taxes, collected for 
governments. .$384,500,000 


Spent for new plants 
and facilities. .$498,051,000 


Number of shareholder- 
OMNES canmanve 269,000 


Number of employees 120,000 





EEE: 


The Annual Report tells the story in detail. We will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone wishing it. Write Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


= SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 


= 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Seienene aS Woouy ——— 4 which you are to 

Survey for 12 re 
plus profit-tal taking ~ 4. on ~ stocks that now 
hold among the 420 that you follow. 








Name 





MARKET OUTLOOK 











Py RETO A PROFIT 
WHEAT, FUTURES! 


; Be in the niin ‘ul ihe time and on the in 
side for the long movéments up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28'44c¢ 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY COMPANY 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 














HOW ARE YOUR PROFITS? 


If you aren’t making large, consistent profits 
read the stock market success story BUY 
LOW, SELL HIGH. After years of study the 
author made a fortune in stocks and aver- 
ages at least 35% a year. Her experiences 
are virtually a complete guide to market 
investment that should be of exceptional 
value to untrained investors, emphasizing 
the way to safe, highly profitable investment. 
Send for this valuable book now, $2 postpaid. 


STOCKFAX, 420, NORTH SYCAMORE, 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 








PLANNING 


YOUR FORTUNE 


How to PLAN. Profit PLANNING 
Chart. $100,000 goal, $30/mo. Stock 
Selection, 14 Tests. Story to Re- 
member. Mail $1. 


SPECIAL, new inquirers: Pamphlet, four weeks 
investment guidance, stocks now owned by clients, 
Fleming’s 1953—‘Stock of the Year’, all for only 

Successful Traders Peg Box 244, San 
Diego 5, Calif. DON’T DELAY 














Get Objective Ratings 
on 466 Stocks 


Get this unbiased specific report 


based on _ scientific analysis. 
FREE. Ask for report F-105. 


American Investors Service 











Larchmont, N. Y. 

















by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical viewpoint 


RECENT increase in interest rates ac- 
companied by further decline in bond 
prices, including U. S. Government 
issues, has produced scmething of a 
shock in investment circles. The virtual- 
ly unanimous optimism revealed by 
stock market commentators at the end 
of 1952 has been replaced by consid- 
erable uncertainty, with a number of 
professional advisers accepting the 
probability that a bear market has 
started. Many who reject the pattern 
of a sustained major deflation in stock 
prices, concede that the market during 
1953 may be subjected to the most 
important reaction since 1946. 

Frequent mention of the 1946 de- 
cline in connection with 1953 prospects 
emphasizes the fact that there is far 
more fear regarding the outlook for the 
stock market now than there was in 
the spring of 1946. From a fundamen- 
tal economic viewpoint, covering a 
period of several years, prevailing un- 
certainty may be justified. But from a 
technical viewpoint, looking ahead sev- 
eral months, the market now is in- 
finitely stronger than it was in 1946. 
At that time practically all common 
stocks were on stilt formations, follow- 
ing four years of steady uptrend, cli- 
maxed by the spectacular postwar con- 
centrated stampede that left hundreds 
of issues in an extremely vulnerable 
technical position. 

In order to illustrate what cannot 
happen now it may be noted that 
American Telephone in 1953 cannot 
decline 41 points from 200 to 159, 





Schenley 37 points from 80 to 43, 
Montgomery Ward 46 points from 104 
to 58, New York Central 22 points from 
36 to 14, American Airlines 11 points 
from 20 to 9, Raytheon 20 points from 
28 to 8, Gimbel Bros., 30 points from 
55 to 25, Decca Records 20 points from 
87 to 17, Chicago & North Westem 
28 points from 43 to 15, and Allied 
Stores 31 points from 63 to 32. 

With such spectacular price collapses 
in 1946 honeycombing the list, it was 
not surprising that many groups proved 
unable to extend their recovery in the 
second phase of the 1942-1953 bull 
market. This second phase developed 
from the 1949 lows. However, despite 
this extension of the major advance, as 
reflected in leading averages, during 
1951-1953 new bear market lows were 
reached or closely approximated on a 
continued decline from 1946 highs by 
the following groups: anthracite coal, 
carpet, U. S. gold mining, printing and 
publishing, soft drinks, theater-motion 
pictures, and tobacco products. 

A number of important groups held 
above 1949 lows but proved able to 
cancel only part of their decline from 
1946 highs. Included in this category 
are airlines, distillers, proprietary drugs 
and cosmetics, gold mining Canada, 
railroad equipment, heating and plumb- 
ing, apparel and low-priced chain 
stores, department stores, shoes, sugar, 
telephorie and telegraph companies, 
and low-priced issues as a general 
group. 

Finally, a number of the groups that 
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did extend their major recovery through 
the 1946 highs, have run into very im- 
portant reactions from 1951-1952 tops. 
Among the most important of these 
groups are the agricultural equipments, 
the majority of chemicals, coppers, 
ethical drugs, lead and zinc, mining 
and smelting, oil producing and refin- 
ing, steels and textiles. 

The stock market has become so 
thoroughly mixed up as a result of di- 
vergent trends since 1946 that there is 
little meaning left in sweeping generali- 
zations about bull or bear markets. At 
the present time the technical probabil- 
ities favor an intermediate recovery that 
should extend into the summer with a 
few groups perhaps acting like a bull 
market. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


stocks yielding 4% or better are also 
listed. , 

These stocks represent first-class com- 
panies, in excelle. ¢ financial condition. 
For many years, dividend requirements 
on these preferred stocks have been 
earned by a wide margin. As a group, 
the current yield is around 44%. All 
dividends are cumulative, except the 
two railroads mentioned. 

This list will supply information re- 
quested by many elderly readers, who 
state they are chiefly interested in de- 
pendable income, and who do not wish 
to assume the risk on common stocks. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 ) 


shunned like poison if we are to hope 
to avoid economic catastrophe. 

Happily, the lifting of governmental 
controls has incited few price boosts. 
But if the mightily-organized steel 
workmen succeed in foisting upon our 
economy a new inflationary spiral, in- 
evitably the living costs of all of us will 
soar, our economy will be boosted to 
4 new cost plateau, the danger of an- 
other depression will be intensified, 
may become unavoidable. . . . 

America is reaching fateful cross- 
toads. Apparently we cannot hope for 
sensible action from swellheaded labor 
leaders. 

Will all the multiple millions con- 
stituting the other segments of our pop- 
tltion prove equal to keeping the 
country on an even keel? 

€ persist in being more hopeful 


i pessimistic over the national out- 
OOK, 
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BACK DIVIDENDS DUE 
Up to $97 a Share 


r you are looking for stocks that still have large profit poten- 
tials, then preferred issues with accumulated dividends 
should be considered. For example, the $4 preferred of Asso- 
ciated Tel. & Tel., listed in our March, 1952, Report at 71, was 
called Jan. 1, 1953, at $62.50 plus $83 in accumulated divi- 
dends, or a total cash payment to stockholders of $145.50 a 
share. 

To help you capitalize on such opportunities today, a new 
UNITED Report lists 15 Preferreds with dividend arrears. 


15 Special Stocks Selected 


You will want to check this entire list for investment oppor- 
tunities — including these interesting situations: 


A stock at 28 with $75 in back dividends due and earnings in 
sharp upturn; a stock at 57 with $41 accrued dividends; an- 
other at 148 with $97 due; and a $42 stock with $14.50 in 
dividend arrears, now yielding 6.5%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ““New Opportunities 
in Preferreds with Large Dividends Due.” In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


-————FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 Te eakae 
-79 





7" 910 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 
' 

















analysis. 
major crash. 


BEAR MARKET? 
We Are Bullish 





“Must” reading is an analysis of the following stocks. Some are rated sell or switch at once 
and we tell you why. Many that you may think are headed for a bear market bust, we rate 
buy now—and tell you why. The risk factor and potential gain are shown visually for each 
stock. At a glance you can estimate each stock’s 1953 top and bottom. Read this week’s 
Decide for yourself if the “peace scare’? is a buy opportunity or the start of a 


Crane Co Socony Vac Admiral Inter Nickel US Steel 
Canad Pac RR Sunray Oil Gen Outd Adv Erie RR Am M & Fdy 
Col Broad CBS Arms Cork Corn Products Cutler-Ham Radio Corp 
Amer Smelting Amer Zine Eagle Picher Am Colortype Woolworth 
Balt & Ohio RR Cont Oil West Elec At Top & SF Assoc Dryg 
So Am Gold & P Mengel St Regis Pap Briggs Std Oi1 NJ 
du Pont Bell Airer Colonial Airl Gen Motors Hupp Corp 
Monsanto Nowmont M Ruberoid Hercules M Montg Ward 
Un Carb & Ch Homestake Columbia Pic US Gypsum Rexall 
Pennsylv RR Pure Oil Grumman Imperial Oil York Corp 
Urgent! Check your stock's market action Now 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive a graphic analysis of the above stocks and 
many additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for Series F-5. 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 issues, plus booklet “A New Look Inside the Market.’”’ New Inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION inc. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 














95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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Or send $5 for Series F-5 and 
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UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Prvsdeid Notice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable June 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 2, 1953. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
































MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Attempting to appraise the unknown 


Tue Lows for April (269.25 D-] Indus- 
trials and 101.02 D-] Rails) probably 
face further testing. As I have said be- 
fore, the 257-265 area in the Industrials 
and the 96-97 area in the Rails looks 
like a more logical stopping point for 
the decline. I do not, however, look 
for the Averages to fall out of bed, and 
my pattern calls for better behavior 
some time between the first of June 
and the end of July. We might get 
back to the 290 area in the Industrials 
and the 110-115 area in the Rails later 
this year. 

The action of the stock market can- 
not be entirely isolated from what is 
going on in the money market. Money 
is tight, and probably will continue 
tight till after the 40% corporation tax 
payment is made on June 15. After 
that, it may be easier for a time. 

Previously, comment has been made 
on the strong credit “team” now in the 
Treasury and on the Federal Reserve 
Board. The wisdom of what it has been 
doing, it seems to me, is more apparent 
to an objective observer than to those 
who are long high-grade bonds. Interest 
rates have been too low for years, too 
low to give savers an adequate wage 
on their funds. Interest rates have been 
lower in America, especially for the 
last four or five years, than almost any- 
where else in the world. Low interest 








their gains. 





Address 


WHAT *300 DID IN WARRANTS 


$300 invested in 3 common stock warrants in 1942 could have grown to 
$45,000 in 1946. The common stock warrant is a most dynamic investment . . . 
Many warrants move from pennies to dollars. Their risks correspond with 


If you have a sufficient backlog to risk a little money to gain a 
lot, send for our latest report: “Warrants and the Speculator.” 


These 4 Warrants Picked by Experts Now 


Get the full story of warrants and 4 warrants particularly favored by a number 
of the 40 advisory services we digest each week .. . 
“Warrants and the Speculator” is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a reader’s digest of advices of all leading advisory 
services and other important information. 


Valuable New Feature FREE 


If you send $1 trial subscription now, you will receive “PROJECTED 
VALUES” which will cover all common stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exch. 
& Amer. Stock Exch. Not available anywhere else in easy-to-read, non- 
technical form and only compilation of its kind designed to scientifically 
project earnings of the 1200 stocks. Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today with $1. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. J-341, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Warrants and The Speculator,”” 4 warrants picked now 
with FREE 4 weeks’ service and valuable new “PROJECTED VALUES.” New subscribers only. 


for spectacular gains. 
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rates tend to foster inflation. Rising 
rates tend to arrest it. 

This is a good time to firm interest 
rates because (1) it tends to offset the 
inflationary impact of the present and 
prospective heavy federal deficits, (2) 
it does business little harm (at least 
initially, and up to a point), (3) it dis. 
courages possibly uneconomic borrow. 
ing, and (4) it is necessary to get rates 
higher and credit tighter now so as to 
have “elbow room” to reduce rates a 
bit and ease credit if business begins 
to slide. The very low rates gave the 
credit authorities practically no “elbow 
room” at all. 

Don’t misunderstand my personal 
viewpoint, expressed so frequently in 
my writings and lectures. I think we 
are in for a long bear market in bonds 
(and faced with rising interest rates) 
for years. These bear markets in bonds 
often last 15, 20 or 25 years; but there 
are “technical” rallies in them just as 
there are technical rallies in a bear 
market for stocks. A bear market in 
stocks normally is of much shorter dura- 
tion than a bear market in bonds. h- 
deed, we usually have two, or three, or 
more complete stock market cycles dur- 
ing either a single bear market or a 
single bull market in bonds. 

There has been some talk recently 
of the narrowing of the gap between 
yields on stocks and yields on tax ex 
empt bonds; and often the opinion has 
been expressed that for anyone in the 
50% or higher tax brackets, tax exempts 
are preferable to stocks. That may be 
true (a) if net income after taxes is the 
only consideration, (b) if the buyer o 
tax exempts’ expects to hold his bonds 
to maturity and does not object to price 
depreciation (at times sharp) during 
their life, and (c) if tax rates are t0 
remain as they are now. Certainly there 
won't be any appreciation in the ta 
exempts, and probably there will be 
considerable depreciation in them # 
some time during the life of a 10-yeat, 
a 15-year or even a 20-year bond. The 
same reasoning, ex the tax exempt 
consideration, applies to most corporate 
bonds and to high-grade pref 
stocks. If you feel that you must buy 
bonds, buy short maturities. 

From March 31, 1952, to March 31, 
1958, Traders Finance (Class A, 
Canadian funds) increased its volume 
of loans 93.8%, its receivables 684%, and 
its unearned income reserve 82%. Ir 
dustrial Acceptance ‘(33%, Canadis’ 
funds), the companion company, ha 
an approximately similar experience. In- 
dustrial Acceptance is expected to e” 
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$5.50 to $6 a share this year and to in- 
cre’se its dividend rate from $1.60 to 
§2 per annum. I like these two Cana- 
dian “growth” stocks. 

Transmountain Oil Pipe Line (38% 
Canadian funds), which is now build- 
ing an $82 million oil pipe line from 
Alberta to Vancouver, hopes to be in 
operation some time in the last quarter. 
Assuming a thruput of 120,000 barrels, 
some analysts figure that the company 
should be able to earn $4.00 and pay 
$9.00 next year. With a few new pump- 
ing stations, requiring no new financ- 
ing, thruput probably can be increased 
to 200,000 to 220,000 barrels a day, 
enabling the company to earn around 
$5.00 to $5.50 a share. This stock looks 
like one of the more interesting pipe 
line issues available in either the Amer- 
ican or Canadian markets. 

Some years ago this column recom- 
mended Chicago & North Western 
common as a speculation. It had a nice 
rise on the expected increase in earn- 
ings. Then it went down when the road 
had a bad year. This definitely marginal 
carrier is having another good year in 
1953. It looks as if it will operate in 
the black even in the first half—which 
normally is reported in red figures. Sec- 
ond-half earnings always are good. The 
better showing is due to new sources 
of non-agricultural traffic, to rapid dies- 
lization and to a more aggressive op- 
erating management. The stock, at 
around 18, is suggested purely as a low- 
priced speculation. The preferred at 
around 38 also may be attractive; for 
on the basis of the present outlook, a 
$5 dividend next year seems reasonably 
assured. Of course, these two are not 
for widows and orphans. 

My correspondence indicates that 
many people are looking for “a 6% re- 
tum in good stocks.” Here are a few 
suggestions: Otis Elevator (41), pay- 
ing $2.50 (with extra), earning around 
85, to return 6.1%; American Agricul- 
tural Chemical (64), paying $4.50 
with extra), earning around $6, to re- 
tum 6.9%; Beneficial Loan (35), pay- 
ing $2.20, earning about $3.60 to re- 
tum about 6%%; International Paper 
(90), paying $3, earning around $5.50 
fo retum 6%; American Telephone 
(154), paying $9, earning around $11, 
to return 5.85%; General Motors (62), 
paying $4, probably earning $6 to $8, 
0 return 6.4%; Standard Oil of New 
lersey (70), paying $4.25 (with ex- 
ts), earning $8 (consolidated basis), 
: es 6.1%; and Standard Oil of Cal- 

ia (52), paying $3, earning $6, to 
return at sath - 
_ Some of the higher returns available 
m stocks of a little lesser investment 
‘landing are about 8.8% on Chesapeake 
© Ohio, almost 7.7% on Allied Stores, 
‘most 6.8% on Southern Pacific, about 
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Will FLORIDA See The 
NEXT BIG OIL BOOM 


E have just prepared a new special 
report on “THE COMING 
FLORIDA OIL BOOM”. Here is why. 
Many old-line geologists paint the 
world oil picture as 5 tremendous oil 
basins. The “Great Gulf Basin” is one. 
It could be said to include Ala., Miss., 
La., Texas, Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and last but per- 
haps not least, the Islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea and Florida, including vast 
tideland acreage. 

This great Florida area may be the 
scene of the next great oil rush, per- 
haps one of the greatest treasure hunts 
of modern times. At present, 16 geo- 
physical crews of major oil companies 
are probing the depths on an acreage 
spread that makes the famous “Willis- 
ton Basin” look tiny. 

We all remember the days of 50 
years ago when Texas oil stocks sky- 
rocketed. You have recently seen penny 
stocks in the newer West Canada oil 
area go from pennies to many dollars. 
What will happen if, as one geologist 
says, they get “one good smell of oil in 
this Florida area”? 

Before the oil discoveries Texas and 
West Canada were “poor men’s” terri- 
tories and relatively inaccessible. But 
Florida and the Caribbeans are “rich 
men’s” territories and very accessible. 

In this new Report on “THE COM- 
ING FLORIDA OIL BOOM” there 


is a review on 3 oil stocks each now 


selling under 6. All are directly inter- 
ested in the great Florida oil hunt. 
One is a small dividend payer with less. 
than 600,000 shares; one holds leases. 
on 400,000 Florida acres and an off- 
shore lease covering a strip 10 miles 
wide and 400 miles long. Another is 
particularly interesting because of the 
way it operates and a 6 million-acre 
lease in one of the Caribbean Islands. 


Special Low-Price Offer 
on Three Reports 


So you may see how profitable 
some of these new developments 
may be, we make this special 
offer: (1) The Special Report on 
“The Coming Florida Oil Boom”, 
including 6 possible beneficiaries, 
(2) a copy of our recent release 
on 5 special-situation natural gas 
stocks and (3) a copy of our now- 
famous report on “83 Canadian 
Oils Selling Under $20” with 13 
switches, 49 holds and 21 buys. 
This special package will be sent 
to you for only $2. 

You can easily imagine the 
frenzied rush that would take 
place for a $5 Florida oil stock if 
Florida oil is hit by one of the 
deep wells now being drilled or 
contracted for. Use the coupon 
below. 





Releases on 





Oil Stock 
Specialists 


Name 


To: OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


I enclose $2. Please send me at once your Special Reports and 
(1) “THE COMING FLORIDA OIL BOOM”, 
(2) “S SPECIAL-SITUATION NATURAL GAS STOCKS”, 
and (3) “83 CANADIAN OILS SELLING UNDER 20”, 
with 13 switches, 49 holds and 21 buys. 





Since 1923 


Address- 





OIL STATISTICS CO. 


Babson Park, Mass. City. 
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7%% on Seaboard Finance, and 8.8% on 
Kennecott (which stock is not recom- 
mended now because of the probability 
of lower copper prices over a period). 

It seems inevitable that there will be 
more dividend casualties on the Lead 
and Zinc Shares over the next few 
months; in spite of their large decline, 
they are not recommended yet... . 
The earnings of Lowenstein for the first 
quarter stands out in sharp contrast 
with the profits of the rayon companies. 
Lowenstein is largely cottons and the 
management has made an excellent 
showing in late years. . . . Some further 
dividend cuts in the rayon issues would 
not be surprising, but a moderate im- 
provement in business is hoped for in 
the second half year. . . . Pessimism re- 
garding Automobile Shares is general, 
in fact so general as to make one sus- 
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picious of it. . . . The projected earn- 
ing power of tobacco companies like 
American Tobacco, R. J. Reynolds and 
Liggett & Myers for this year suggests 
higher prices. One even hears talk of 
a better dividend on American Tobac- 
co. . . . Columbia Broadcasting System 
(43) continues well bought by usually 
conservative people; the theory is that 
it will earn $4 or more this year and 
even more than that in 1954, probably 
paying a higher dividend within a rea- 
sonable period. . . . Attention is di- 
rected again to Motorola (36). The 
management's projections, which have 
been notably accurate in the past, call 
for the biggest year in history for this 
splendid growth company. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Know More About 


STOCK 


VALUES 


And Worry Less About 
Market Reactions 


At a big saving in time and money, 
FINANCIAL WORLD offers one sure 
way to keep better posted on the value 
and quality of hundreds of listed stocks. 
A year’s subscription gives you a com- 
plete FOUR-Part Investment Service for 
ONE Price. For only $20 you get all 
this: 

(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 


which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE! Coming $5 Annual “Stock Facto- 
graph” Manual, 39th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of more than 1,800 stocks. 

Send only $20 for all the above for one 
year ($11 for six months) and receive 
also the useful stock studies offered 
below. 


Or, send $2 for next five copies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD and our _ valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks,” also “Balanced Portfolio 
Pays $200 Dividends Every Month”; “98 
Stocks With Long Dividend Records (25 to 
101 years),” representing Companies that 
Never Showed a Loss; and “10 RULES FOR 
SUCCESSFUL INVESTING.” All Your 
Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. | 


ree 
ormula 


For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 

No obligation. Just clip and mail 


with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


Name 
Address 
City .. ie ecate 
LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 

















70.4% of FORBES subscribers 
have brokerage accounts. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BikL 





In perspective 


Ir 1s desirable, if not essential, for the 
financial analyst to get away from his 
desk in Wall Street every so often. 
When you are too close to the sea all 
the time, you are likely to mistake in- 
dividual waves for the tide. Quite often 
one may be able to judge more accu- 
rately from a distance and over a more 
extended period of time. 

I have been away now for several 
weeks trying, with not too much en- 
thusiasm, to keep up with politics, busi- 
ness and, of course, the stock market. 
Most newspapers, and especially when 
you are abroad, do not offer a great 
deal in the way of financial information, 
a subject seemingly without much 
reader interest and therefore treated 
sketchily at best. However, quotations 
of the market leaders can be had al- 
most anywhere, and the brief press as- 
sociation dispatches convey an approxi- 
mate picture of what is going on. 

Although a large number of stocks 
has been declining to new lows for the 
year (but not many fell below their 
1952 lows), the damage on an over-all 
basis is not severe. Some groups have 
suffered more substantial losses, such 
as aircraft, non-ferrous metals, and 
others, which are under pressure for 
very specific reasons. But these stocks 
are notoriously speculative and do not 
belong in a conservative investor’s 
portfolio, unless he is prepared to ac- 
cept the risk of wider than usual price 


| gyraticns. 


Looking at the market in a more de- 
tached way than is possible in New 
York, where daily price fluctuations and 
market “sentiment” cannot fail to .af- 
fect the observer, I find the situation 
far more encouraging than the story 
that is told by “the averages.” The 
stock market weakness, it appears, has 
its roots in certain events which are 
viewed as bearish, although the great 
majority of us have been praying for 
them for a long time. 

First of all, prospects for peace in 
Korea are brighter than they have been 
ever since truce talks got under way 
back in 1951. There is even a faint ray 
of hope that Russia and the West will 
attempt to find a way of living to- 
gether without continuing an arma- 
ment race which must be as unbearable 
for the Communists as it is unpleasant 
for us. Peace, or the prospect of it, can 
not be bearish, as both President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Humphrey stated 
so lucidly in their talks last month. 

Second, after twenty years of Gov- 
ernment based on New Deal and Fair 


dd 


Deal philosophy, we are now returning 
to more sensible policies. The dollar is 
again sound. The shortsighted cheap 
money policy of Mr. Snyder and his 
predecessor which was penny wise and 
pound foolish, has been completely re- 
versed. No one in the present Admin. 
istration wants “deflation,” but they do 
want to eliminate the latent danger of 
inflation which for much too long has * 
been undermining our financial and 
economic structure at a dangerous pace, 
Since common stocks have been the 
Icast beneficaries of inflation, it does 
not seem to make much sense to con- 
sider the return to sound monetary 
practices a bearish element. 

Many of us had become increasingly 
concerned over the growing concentra- 
tion of political and economic powers 
in Washington with the inherent dan- 
gers of socialism. We should be jubi- 
lant, not gloomy, when the Government 
now gives a wholehearted endorsement 
of the free enterprise system. 

Within a few months we have been 
freed of virtually all economic con- 
trols; we have been promised tax re- 
lief as soon as feasible; we have seen 
concrete evidence of the Government's 
desire to get out of activities which are 
the province of private enterprise. We 
should welcome this regained freedom, 
not be afraid of it. 

I have emphasized time and agail 
in this column that we have to expect 
increasingly keen competition and that 
stock investments should be confined to 
companies which can stand such com- 
petition and still prosper. This is the 
focal point of investment policy under 
conditions which we now have and 
which are likely to prevail in the years 
ahead. If the investor has selected his 
holdings with this principle in mind, 
he has no reason to become alarmed by 
price declines which, if seen in pée™ 
spective, do not appear to be of lasting 
significance. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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RICHFIELD 
IREPORTS 
ON 1952 





N et earnings of the Corporation 
for 1952 were $25,625,000, equal 
to $6.41 per share. 


Gross crude oil production in 1952 








OUR COVER... 
Richfield’s Discovery Well—Wheeler Ridge —1952 
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amounted to 27,440,000 barrels. ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, RICHFIELD OIL COR- 
Net production was 21,161,000 barrels. PORATION, 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 
Crude oil processed at the COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 
Corporation’s refinery in 1952 totaled = _ 
Gross Operating Income $180,828,129 | $186,460,591 
38,383,000 barrels. Costs and Expenses 135,882,960 | 131,718,631 
$ 44,945,169 | $ 54,741,960 
Sales of refined products amounted interest Expense 
and Non-Operating 
to 34,146,000 barrels. Sales of crude oil oe Se __Saee 
$ 44,724,998 |$ 54,518,281 
totaled 10,134,000 barrels. Provision for Federal 
Income and Excess 
Profits Taxes 19,100,000 26,300,000 
\ Net Income $ 25,624,998 |$ 28,218,281 
Net Income per share $6.41 $7.05 





OIL CORPORATION 


555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 





THE FUNDS 


A look beyond the mutuals 


Contrary TO the impression left by managements seeking income are im- 
many investment company hucksters, mediately placed at a disadvantage 
the potential mutual fund investor has since all expenses must be deducted 
more choices than the open-end funds from dividends. In consequence, last 
on which the salesman earns his com- year while the yield on the Standard 
missions. In addition to closed-end and Poors 90-stock index averaged 
funds, there are stock insurance com- 5.94%, common stock funds yielded be- 
panies and certain industrial and min- tween 2.53% and 4.65%, averaging 
ing concerns, like McIntyre Porcupine 3.68% (the government's recent $1 bil- 
Mines, which carry large portfolios of lion long-term bond issue sold at a 
securities. 3.25% yield). And funds like Keystone 

In historical retrospect, all of the S-2 and National Securities Series In- 
advantages have not accrued to the come Series, which have emphasized 
purchaser of open-end shares. Mutual income, have demonstrated rather poor 








Which MUTUAL FUND 


Should | Buy?... 


_ ._ 


Get Clear, Reliable FACTS in the 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL ... 12 Months’ Trial Only $2 


low ; You can turn to the MUTUAL FUND 
Now you can get clear, reliable FACTS JOURNAL for completely impartial, hon- 
about Mutual Fund investment—infor- ct and authoritative FACTS. We have no 
mation that will make clearer to you how “axe to grind.” We do not sell Fund shares, 
the various types of Funds operate— a we do not ante te wy tnt —. 
: : us we are completely impartial, and are 

what each Fund is set up to accomplish able to give you a truly factual account of 
—what Funds are best suited to par- what the Funds are like and what they are 


ticular investment objectives—and other doing for the investor. 


valuable, timely information... through FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION . . Only $2 
the monthly issues of For only $2 you get twelve monthly issues 
of THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL—bring- 

THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL ing you facts, analyses, news and compara- 


— . . tive data on all types of Mutual Fund 
eG 1. he Sat ane ent aga _ a shares. You get information that is obtainable 
need for authoritative, unbiased informa- "Were else, for this is the ONLY publica- 
tion on Mutual Funds. Each issue of THE tion devoted exclusively to the needs and 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL will help you problems of Mutual Fund shareholders. 
gain a better understanding of the func- — $2 sae Senge costs so little, yet — 
tions and performance of the various Funds € Of tremendous value in giving you a much- 
—and — "4% help you get the sialic ae want needed perspective to guide your thinking 
from this fast-growing field of investment. ond Dg = Fi aaaesaaas action in the Mutual 
You will be shown: Ene Bee. wm : ' 

To enter your subscription fill in and mail 
e clear explanations of how the various coupon below NOW. 

Funds operate. = 
@ the details you should know abou 

pee hs oH and fa the ony _ THIS GUARANTEE 

ords of the Funds. ; ASSURES YOUR SATISFACTION 
@ types of Fund shares being made avail- Send the coupon below NOW to enter your sub- 
scription. If the first three issues do not convince 


@ advantages and disadvantages of certain ee nent er ie Gk ee 
- worth many times the small subscription price— 

types of Funds for certain types of just tell us so, and we will cancel your sub- 
investors. scription and REFUND YOUR PAYMENT 

e information about periodic-payment plans IN FULL. Fair enough? You have everything to 


for Fund purchases. gain and nothing to lose . . . so fill in and mail 
™ a a the cou bel NOV 
@ and other valuable, timely information an te ogy aw on 


on all aspects of Mutual Fund investment. c 


Pe eSaeanseaae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY om om ot om ome on oe oy 


THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL, 1 Main St., Bradford, Pa. F-515 


f Enter my subscription to The MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL for one year. [ $2 enclosed O) Send bill : 
GUARANTEE: It is understood that if I am not satisfied after receivin; the firs 1 y ; 
i and receive a refund of the unused part of this subscription. . a oe 
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defensive characteristics, declining at a 
relatively faster rate in declining mar- 
kets than they have risen in bull move. 
ments. 

The much-maligned ‘and much-de- 
fended loading charges of mutuals also 
constitute a definite drawback. With 
yields now averaging less than 42%, the 
7.5% average loading charge represents 
two years’ return on the investment, In 
contrast, an investor could buy $250 
worth of every stock in the Dow-Jones 
industrial average for $7,500 and the 
commission would be 3.5% (consider- 
ably less than the industrials yield). If 
this same investor could place $1,000 
in each stock, charges would total less 


‘than 2%. Over the last five years, only a’ 


handful of managed funds (like Fi- 
delity Fund, Fundamental Investors 
and General Capital Corporation) have 
outperformed this unmanaged but high- 
grade group of 30 stocks. 

Non-leveraged closed-end funds have 
records similar to those of open-end 
mutuals. Two noteworthy exceptions, 
however, are Consolidated Investment 
Trust and Lehman Corporation, both 
of which have displayed outstanding 
growth. 

To counterbalance the advantage of 
lower commissions paid for these traded 
shares is the problem of discounts and 
premiums. A trader close to the market 
can take advantage of these differences 
from book value, but presumably the 
investor in mutuals is in no position to 
judge such problems. 

Leveraged closed-end funds offer 
greater possibilities for profit, but also 
for loss. Some of the more successfully 
managed ones like General American 
Investors and U. S. & Foreign Securities 
have earned spectacular profits for 
shareholders over the last decade, Gen- 
eral American stock up over 300%, U.S. 
& Foreign 1,200%—with no account 
taken for sizable capital distributions. 
Investments in these companies offer 
the advantages of buying on margin 
without the danger of being sold out. 
But buyers of these securities must be- 
ware of the inherent dangers of bor- 
rowed money, particularly in times of 
recession. 

Stock insurance companies provide 
an ideal mutual fund investment for 
those seeking long-term capital appre 
ciation. Institutions have long pul 
chased their shares, but since few of 
these companies are registered on the 
major stock exchanges, they represent 4 
mystery to most unsophisticated it 
vestors. 

Insurance stocks offer the investor 
both the advantages of an insurance 
business which, as a regulated indus- 
try, is guaranteed earnings on average 
over a period of good and bad yeals, 
and also all the advantages of a com 
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servative balanced mutual fund. And 
since dividends are only paid out of 
investment income, insurance earnings 
represent built-in growth. Even though 
dividends seldom represent over 65% of 
investment income, yields compare fa- 
yorably with those of most balanced 
mutual funds. 

Since fire companies write less busi- 
ness in terms of capital funds than 
casualty companies, they. also present 
the best balanced portfolios, often with 
over 50% of assets in a diversified list 
of common stocks. Casualty companies 
accent bonds more strongly in their 
holdings. And these portfolios are usu- 
ally available at discounts from book 
yalue. The more strongly situated com- 
panies, like Hartford Fire, Insurance 
Company of North America and Con- 
tinental Insurance, have compiled rec- 
ords unmatched by any balanced mu- 
tual funds and few straight stock 
portfolios. Continental Insurance, for 
example, over the last ten years has 
increased its book value by 184.5% with 
no adjustments for dividends. 

The investor in insurance stocks, 
however, has a problem foreign to other 
funds: for best results he should keep 
abreast of the insurance business. But 
over a long period of years, both fire 
and casualty stocks should produce 
good results. Currently, earnings on fire 
lines are on the down trend, while 
casualty lines should show better re- 
sults over the near future. If, for ex- 
ample, current rate structures had been 
in effect in 1951, auto liability would 
have shown a 10% profit instead of 10% 
loss, and property damage a 6% profit 
in place of 18% loss. New rates bol- 
stered earnings in the last half of 1952, 
and their full effect should become ap- 
parent this year. 

Therefore, stocks like U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty, Standard Accident, and 
New Amsterdam present the best val- 
ues. Since a year ago March, they have 
advanced approximately 20% and no 
longer represent the bargains they did 
at that time. In fact, a sell-off from 
current levels is not unlikely. But over 
the next two or three years investors 
should realize good profits. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able June 5, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business April 28, 1953. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 








April 14, 1953 
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May 15, 1953 








Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


April 24, 1953 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending June 30, 1953 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED’ STOCK, 
payable July 20, 1953 to shareholders of record 
July 6, 1953. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable June 1, 1953 to shareholders of record 
May 8, 1953. 

Also declared further a 3% COMMON DIVI- 
DEND payable July 1, 1953 at the rate of 3 
common shares for each 100 common shares 
held June 1, 1953. In lieu of fractional 
shares, cash was directed to be paid at the 
rate of any applicable fraction times $29, the 
approximate market value of each common 


share. 
G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 











“A Family of 
Famous Names” 


AeeO 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable June 20, 1953, 
to stockholders of record May 
29, 1953. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
April 24, 1953 




















Uniteo States Lines 
CompPaANY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
June 5, 1953, to holders of Common 
Stock of record May 22, 1953, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











Union CarsBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable June 
1, 1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 4, 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 












Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


April 22, 1953 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the . 
following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on June 
1, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business - 


May 8, 1953. 


Security 


= 


Amount 
per Share 


Puskerved Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series. $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 4.7594 Convertible Series.... $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series.... $1.12 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT 





OO , 


LOUISIANA 














CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable June 
8, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


May 14, 1953. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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EQUIPMENT 





The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable June 
10, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business May 26, 1953. 
Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able June 15, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 29, 1953. 
G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


RES April 24, 1953 
CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 



























SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 169 


April 
28, 1953 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 10, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 8, 1953. 


W. D. Bicxuam, Secretary 
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PACIHC MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able May 15, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May I, 1953. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., April 21, 1953 

















ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held 
today, April 24, 1953, a dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, payable June 30, 1953, 
to Common stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 1, 1953. 

. The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 

AL on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred 

Stock of the Corporation, payable 
June 15, 1953, to Preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1953. 


S..A. McCASKEY, Jr., 
Secretary 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


196. Money As AN INSTRUMENT OF 
Democracy: Traces the history of democ- 
racy and the pitfalls into which each 
generation falls in thinking that democracy 
is static. Our democratic way of life is 
a dangerous adventure which each genera- 
tion must undertake (7 pages). 


197. ScreNTIFIC BOUNDARIES IN AIR 
POLLUTION Stupies: Possibilities of scien- 
tific study in the five major categories re- 
lating to air pollution. These are human 
health, sensory discomfort, toxic effects on 
animals and vegetation, corrosion of ma- 
terials, and effects due to particular mat- 
ter (6 pages). 


198. New DIMENSIONS OF THE SELLING 
AND ADVERTISING Jos: Summary of the 
annual meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers in 1952. Highlights of 
the discussions are presented along with 
conclusions drawn from them (32 pages). 


199. Human Dicnity: Decentralization 
in industry is the answer to the restoration 
of dignity to the worker in this mass- 
production age, according to Don Mitch- 
ell, president of Sylvania Electric. Men 
who have had restored to them their in- 
dividuality and personal dignity are happy 
in their work and do not become inter- 
ested in labor agitation (7 pages). 


200. THe GREATER INDUSTRIAL HEALTH: 
An address given to the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation by Lemuel R. Boulware of the 
General Electric Co. Four objectives are 
given and elaborated: (1) To do the right 
thing voluntarily about pay, benefits and 
other material aspects of the job; (2) to 
do right voluntarily in the area of human 
association; (3) to carry understanding 
and aid to the community; and (4) to 
spread economic education to employees 
and community (9 pages). 


201. A BaLaNce SHEET OF AMERICA’S 
STRENGTH: The real strength of the coun- 
try lies in the vitality, integrity, and in- 
dustry of the people. Cooperation between 
peoples working together to preserve our 
freedom and incentives in industry can 
keep America strong (22 pages). 


202. THEORY AND PRACTICE IN STREAM 
PoLLuTION ContTrROL: Pollution occurs 
when any material is present in such 
quantity that natural balance is disturbed 
to the extent that desirable aquatic life 
is destroyed or driven away. Instruments 
for measuring pollution factors are most 
important (9 pages). 
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Quarterly dividend No. 129 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, payable 
June 10, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 15, 1953. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 


April 28, 1953. 

















































THE TEXAS COMPANY 
ae eae 


Consecutive Dividend 







A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on June 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 8, 1953. 

The stock transfer books will re- 
main open 










Rosert FisHer 
Treasurer 





April 28, 1953 
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MERICAN-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable June 1, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on May 25, 1953. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable June 24, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 3, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


s JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 
































































CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Sixth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 

Cay Oi Soot, ees 
y wi i une 10, 

to elie of = at the close 

of business May 15, 1953. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 
_———_«#»« 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





How to Buy Stocks 


This is a primer for would-be in- 
yestors who know nothing about Wall 
Street. Written simply, it explains short 
selling, puts and calls, commissions, 
dollar averaging, etc., in terms of the 
imaginary Pocket Pole company, later 
absorbed by the Rapid Reel company. 
The author, who is advertising man- 
ager for the Street’s biggest brokerage 
house, knows the ABCs of investing 
and gets them across. From a financial 
point of view, the book has one obvious 
flaw: stocks are boosted as an “infla- 
tion hedge” without any supporting 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 
The Board of Directors 
have declared a 

Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on April 30, 
1953. Of this dividend 75 
cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 25 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on June 11, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May 11, 1953. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Dividend No. 46 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1953, to holders ot seem 
at the close of business on. May 23, 
1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


WaLter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 4, 1953. 


Standard Railway 


=< s=—. Equipment 
_— Manufacturing 
Company 






























DIVIDEND | 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today declared 
@ cuarterly dividend of Twenty-five 

ents (25c) per share on the Capital 
= k, payable June 1, 1953, to 
Shareholders of record May 14, 1953, 


April 21, 1953 ” + ee 
—————— 


May 15, 1953 














evidence (by Louis Engel, Little Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1953, $2.95). 


Money, Men and Machines 


A readable and understandable book 
about the role money plays in our econ- 
omy both historically and in the fu- 
ture. Authors challenge the planned- 
economy theory and state that the 
only hope for democracy is return to 
the free enterprise system (by Waddill 
Catchings and Charles F. Roos, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, New York, and Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, 1953, $2.50). 


Industries for Small Communities 


This book covers a small midwestern 
farm community of 1,500 people which 
sought and developed small indus- 
tries. The concepts presented are in- 
teresting and little known: that, on the 
whole, small industry is more profitable 
than large industry; that small indus- 
try is not a vestige of the past, but 
rather is on the frontier of modern 
technology (by Arthur E. Morgan, 
Community Service, Inc., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, $2). 


NAMES 


Frederick W. Ecker, elected presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Mr. Ecker, formerly executive vice- 
president, is the second of his family 
to be president. His father, Frederick 
H. Ecker, held that office from 1929 
to 1936 (see p. 15). 

H. Ward Zimmer, executive vice- 
president of the Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has been elected president, 
succeeding Don G. Mitchell, who be- 
comes chairman. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 

H. Beach Carpenter, elected presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. 

Herbert A. Kent, chairman of the 
board and a former president, was 
named chief executive officer of P. Lor- 
illard Co.; William J. Halley was 
elected president, and Frank Hopewell 
executive vice-president. 

William K. Whiteford has been 
elected president of Gulf Oil Corp.; 
Sidney P. Swensrud, former president, 
was elected chairman of the board. 

Howard S. Bunn and Thomas D. 
Cartledge, elected vice-presidents of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Edward L. Johnson, appointed exec- 
utive vice-president of Standard Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Los Angeles. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable June 1 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 15. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


Ramee Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
KK J 
































Air REDUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 





144th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on June 5, 1953 to holders 
of record on May 18, 1953, and the sixth 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share on the 4.50% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, ‘1951 Series, of the Com- 
pany, payable June 5, 1953 to holders of 
record on May 18, 1953. 

T. S. O'BRIEN, 


Secretary 











April 22, 1953 
CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, .Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable June 15, 1953, to stockholders 
¢ no at the close of business May 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

















PEPPERELL 







PEPPERELL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, April 30, 1953 


FABRICS 


® 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared payable 
May 15, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 8, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. 





Pau. E. CrocKER, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





THOUGHTS 





Riches are for spending, and spend- 
ing for honor and good actions; there- 
fore extraordinary expense must be lim- 
ited by the worth of the occasion. 

—BAcon. 


War is only a cowardly escape from 
the problems of peace.—-THoMas MANN. 


There is a wonderful mythical law 
of nature that the three things we 
crave most in life—happiness, freedom 
and peace of mind—are always attained 
by giving them to someone else. 

—PryYToN Conway MARCH. 


The penalty that people pay for not 
being interested in politics is to be gov- 
erned by people worse than themselves. 

—PLATO. 


True patriotism is not manifested in 
short, frenzied bursts of emotion. It is 
the tranquil, steady dedication of a 
lifetime. —ADLAI STEVENSON. 


For the reason that we are equal be- 
fore God, we are made equal before 
the law of this land. And when you 
have said that, you have summed up 
and tied with a bowknot the complete 
American doctrine of equality. 

—CLARENCE E. MANION. 


Coming together is a beginning; 
keeping together is progress; working 
together is success. —HEeEnry Forp. 


They who say all men are equal 
speak an undoubted truth, if they mean 
that all have an equal right to 
liberty, to their property, and to their 
protection of the laws. But they are 
mistaken if they think men are equal 
in their station and employments, since 
they are not so by their talents. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


To make no mistakes is not in the 
power of man; but from their errors and 
mistakes the wise and good leam wis- 
dom for the future. —PLUTARCH. 


The grand difficulty is so to feel the 
reality of both worlds as to give each 
its due place in our thoughts and 
feelings—to keep our mind’s eye, and 
our heart’s eye, ever fixed on the land 
of Promise, without looking away from 
the road along which we are to travel 
toward it. —Hanke. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The machine that worxs right is 
worth more money to you than the ma- 
chine that works wrong; so is the man 
who thinks right worth more money to 
you than the man who thinks wrong. 

—Ws. J. H. BoETCKER. 


Extreme views are never just; some- 
thing always turns up which disturbs 
the calculations founded on their data. 

—TANCRED. 


Valor grows by daring, fear by hold- 
ing back —Pus.ius Syrus. 


Those who follow the banners of rea- 
son are like the well-disciplined bat- 
talions which, wearing a more sober 
uniform and making a less dazzling 
show than the light troops commanded 
by imagination, enjoy more safety, and 
even more honor, in the conflicts of 
human life. —Sir WALTER Scott. 


Democratic living is not a station at 
which people arrive; it is a method of 
traveling. —CiLypE CAMPBELL. 


We didn’t all come over on the 
same ship, but we're all in the same 
boat. —BERNARD BARUCH. 


Have you ever rightly considered 
what the mere ability to read means? 
That it is the key which admits us to 
the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination? To the company of 
saint and sage, of the wisest and the 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest 
moment? That it enables us to see with 
the keenest eyes, hear with the finest 
ears, and listen to the sweetest voices 
of all time? More than that, it annihi- 
lates time and space for us. 

—JaMes RussELL LOWELL. 


All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen. 
He who believes is strong; he who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions pre- 





Excellence is never granted to man 
but as the reward of labor. It argues 
no small strength of mind to 
in habits of industry without the pleas. 
ure of perceiving those advances, 
which, like the hand of a clock, whilst 
they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to 
escape observation.—Sir J. ReyNoxps, 


He that is good for making e. 
cuses, is seldom good for anything 
else. —F . 


It is only the constant exertion and 
working of our sensitive, intellectual, 
moral, and physical machinery that 
keeps us from rusting, and so becoming 
useless. —C. Simmons. 


Expedients are for an hour, but prin- 
ciples are for the ages. Just because 
the rains descend, and the winds blow, 
we cannot afford to build on the shift- 
ing sands. —H. W. BEecuenr. 


. Not only is there a right to be happy, 
there is a duty to be happy. So much 
sadness exists in the world that. we 
are all under obligation to contribute 
as much joy as lies within our powers. 

—Joun S. Bonnett, D.D. 


We have a glorious future within 
our grasp. The American people have 
learned a lot in the past twenty-five 
years about how to make our coun- 
try the kind of land in which everyone | 
can live in dignity, comfort and per- 
sonal contentment, if he so wishes. 
—Cuartes R. SLiIc#, JR. 
It is a hard but good law of fate, 
that as every evil, so every excessive 
power wears itself out. —HeErdER. 


A feeble government produces more 
factions than an oppressive one. 
—FisHER AMES. | 


Any fact is better established by two 
or three good testimonies, than by 4 : 
thousand arguments. —EMMOons. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











cede great actions. —J. F. Crarke. 
A Text I am the vine, ye are the branches. He 
"2s that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
Sent in by R. H. Milton, Jr. Dringeth forth much fruit: for without mé 
St. Paul, Minn. What’s your 


favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


ye can do nothing. 
—JOHN 15:5 


ae 
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In 1952, the Cities Service tanker fleet transported 
52,540,000 barrels of crude oil and product.To handle 
that cargo, in one load, would have required a tanker 
at least 45 miles long. 

A ridiculous idea? Of course ... but it provides a 


graphic illustration of the amount of 


WHO NEEDS A TANKER 45 MILES LONG? 





one oil company, Cities Service, is performing in its 
endeavor to produce, refine and market the world’s 
finest petroleum products for the American con- 
sumer, in quantities that permit them to be priced 
within his easy reach. 


Cities Service is proud to be a top 


petroleum products moved on water C IT i § y member on the team of the American 


alone, by a single company alone, in a 
single year. It paints for the eye a 


picture of part of the tremendous job 


petroleum industry ...today doing 
the greatest job in its history under 


handicaps greater than ever before. 


4 ite - 


An important part of the American Oil Scene 








6 Chesterfield is my 


cigar 
years. I say -- 
milder Chester 


best for me. 
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_ First cigarette to offer 
PREMIUM QUALITY in both regular 
and king-size 


1 oa a ditt 
) @iGAreTTes | | 
pane Lee 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
PRICE THAN ANY OTHER KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 


HEN you are asked to try a cigarette you 

want to know, and you ought to know, what 
that cigarette has meant to people who smoke it 
all the time. 


For a full year now, a medical specialist has given 
a group of Chesterfield smokers thorough examin- 
ations every two months. He reports: 
no adverse effects to their nose, throat 
or sinuses from smoking Chesterfields. 


More and more men and women all over the 
country are finding out every day that Chesterfield 
is best for them. 


: _ 

Eryoy your Smoking: 
Try Much Milder Chesterfield 

with its extraordinarily good taste. 





